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EVOLUTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


IV. MORAL EVOLUTION. 
1. Preliminary. 

It may be asserted that the theory of development is the only 
theory of creation before the scientific world at the present time. 
Some assert in opposition to it, that God made the species, and 
that their gradual evolution dispenses with his interference and 
authorship. Will our critics explain to us how God made the 
species independent from the start? No opponent of develop- 
ment has attempted to do this, and until it is done, there can be 
no theory or doctrine in the field other than that of evolution. 
The evolutionists not only believe that God made all things, but 
they attempt to show in the field of biology ow he did it. 

If they are correct in their interpretation of the facts, there can 
be, and is, no interference between their views and the purest 
morality and the most faithful religion. 

Theologians have also feared evolution as a probable enemy of 
Christian theology, seeing in it either a purely utilitarian oran in- 
tuitive philosophy based on necessity. But these fears are unne- 
cessary. Scientific induction is @ posteriori, and theology has 
long since taken hold of the prominent facts of human spiritual 
history. That the many theologies explain the nature and ration- 
ale of these facts correctly is, however, not probable, since they 
all differ from each other in some degree. And here evolution, 
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especially the metaphysieal, comes in as an aid, and will provethe 
regenerator of theology proper. Its light will enable the laborer 
to see and sweep away piles of rubbish that cumber the temple, 
and at the same time to link into one chain of human experience 
that great basement truths, which are found in all, Buddhist, Mo- 
hammedan, Christian or other. 

As to ‘‘ Natural Theology,”’ its value is doubtful, but so long as 
matter and force remain without explicable origin, there is no fear 
of the universe being without a Creator for those that wish one. 

The philosophy of evolution accounts for the moral and spirit- 
ual growth, on a basis of knowledge of the human mind, derived 
from the observation of human acts, and criticism of. human con- 
sciousness. Most masculine minds find a difficulty in believing 
ancient testimony for the supernatural alone, without corrobora- 
tive evidence of the consciousness, and one result of this theology 
will be to throw men yet more upon such evidence, though the 
founder of Christianity taught it in frequently declaring that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of God is within you.’’ If any prefer the evidence of 
testimony without a prior evidence of observation or conscious- 
ness by which to corroborate it, I would tell them that locality is 
all that has attacked their faith to the Hebrew Bible. Had they 
been born in the east they would have venerated the Koran, the 
Vedas, or the Triptaka of Buddha. 

Observation and experiment are as necessary to the comprehen. 
sion of religion as of any other subject which includes visible 
phenomena. And it is obvious that persons who have given at- 
tention to neither are not fit critics in the case. It is as absurd 
to condemn religion without having sought to experience it, as it 
is to deny the phenomena of chemistry without having tested their 
truths in the laboratory. And men are found who, while they ac- 
cept the testimony of others in reference to external phenomena, 
deny far more overwhelming testimony regarding phenomena of 
consciousness. They say perhaps that we can test the outward 
experiences and substantiate them, but the internal ones are not 
to be tested by any such means. I would reply that inward ex- 
periences are to be attained, and may be experimentally under- 
stood, and that they are attended by demonstration of the most 
infallible description, not only to the consciousness of the ex- 
perimenter but to the observation of other men. 
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Facts of great value to the observer are to be found in the dif- 
ferent moral and spiritual conditions of men. The good and the 
bad, the honorable and dishonorable, the vicious and the moral, 
the benevolent and the cruel, are contrasts expressive of the wide 
range of human character. They constitute a body of facts which 
must at once provoke inquiry as to the source of the differences. 
As the lower traits are identical in their exhibitions with those 
that predominate among the members of the animal kingdom, 
and as we believe man to be the last of that kingdom in the line of 
descent, we believe that the moral advance constitutes a growth 
from a state inherited from the animals, to one of great superior- 
ity and of commanding dignity. Our business at present has to 
do with this evolution. 


In previous chapters it has been stated that the present appear- 
ance of the organic creation was due to the mutual action of two 
classes of principles, the originative and the directive. Natural 
and sexual selection were regarded as the directive, while ‘‘ Growth- 
Force,’’ ‘‘Motive-Force,’’ and a ‘‘ Vital Principle,’’ were re- 
garded as the originative. Of the latter, the ‘‘vital principle’ 


was the only one not referred to as a correlative of physical force. 
2. Utilitarianism. 


In moral evolution we believe in like manner, that two kinds of 
principles have operated, the one originative, the other directive. 
The directive principles are educational in their character, and 
are an outgrowth of the evolution of intelligence. They have 
been largely explained by the utilitarian school of moral theorists. 
Without pursuing very fully a subject to be found in the writings 
of Hobbes, Hume, Bentham, and others, it may be pointed out 
that these writers trace the origin of morals to the discovery by 
men of the rules necessary for their comfortable association in 
civil bodies or societies. Experience soon teaches the most bar- 
barous men that they cannot live without mutual respect for each 
others persons and property, and rules come to be observed, 
which result in customs and habits. Habits long adhered to 
become, as is well known, ‘‘second nature,’’ and become finally 
incorporated into character. Both physical and mental habitsare 
well known to be transmitted (the desire for alcohol as oneexam- 
ple of the first), and becomes more powerful by accumulation in 
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succeeding generations. On the Darwinian principle of ‘the 
survival of the fittest,’ those men and races who inherit habits, 
or traits of character best adapted for. the beneficial relations of 
society for preservation of person and property, will increase in 
numbers and power, while those whose ideas of self preservation 
are of a less enlightened kind, will remain weak and finally give 
way to the stronger. ‘The laws of society are thus the expressions 
of a forethought derived from the education of experience. In 
this law of progress we have one of the beneficient results of evo- 
lution. The desire to protect one’s self in opposition to present 
gratification, is evidently the outgrowth of the development of 
intelligence, which knows the perils of the one course, and the 
benefits of the other. 

Darwin suggests that the origin of the disposition to act so as 
to render social organization possible, is to be found in the re- 
productive instinct, in consequence of which mutual protection 
and support by two human beings is imperatively demanded by 
each. The important part which this fact has played cannot be 
denied. 

The most important points in evidence for or against the truth 
of the utilitarian theory are of course to be derived from an in- 
vestigation of the facts of human action, as we see them before 
us. All intellectual demonstration must rest upon observation ; 
and the acts of men afford abundant opportunities for it. The 
question before us is, @ men generally or usually act in accord- 
ance with an enlightened foresight? Do they either in the 
savage or civilized conditions act habitually in accordance with 
rules best adapted to preserve their properties and persons from 
harm? A true utilitarianism requires peace; do men live at 
peace? Protection to ourselves requires that others should re- 
spect or love us; and the brightest utilitarian law is Christ’s, that 
‘* we should do to others as we would that others should do to 
us.’’ How are these rules executed by consideration of their 
utility alone? Let every man answer this question for himself. 
It is matter of every day observation even in the most civilized 
communities, that considerations of ultimate utility, do mot pre- 
vent men from committing acts which are directly opposed to 
their own interests and those of others, in person and property. 
And on the other hand, we see men perform acts of what we feel 
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to be moral grandeur, which are entirely opposed to their own 
interests for the sake of benefiting others. 

From such considerations it is easy to suspect that some other 
motive is at work than that of calculating utility. It may be 
answered, indeed, in reply to the objections, that the present 
state of civilization is imperfect, and that the lessons of experi- 
ence have not yet been sufficiently incorporated into habit and 
character to be efficient in practice. But this is no true objection, 
for an inquiry into the motives of human action involves at once 
the question as to why it is that men differ so as to whatis utility. 
In one man it is the protection of himself from all other men and 
women (for even the sexual instinct, as we may frequently ob- 
serve, is not sufficient to prevent quarrels and antagonism of the 
sexes) ; in another, protection of his family to the injury of other 
families is the best policy. Some believe it to be most useful to 
follow rules which benefit their country to the exclusion of other 
countries, and are willing to inflict the most fearful destruction 
upon them on the basis of what they may consider utility. But 
others wish and work for the good of man without regard to self, 
or selt’s city or country. 

Observation upon men is our surest guide. Now, if men of 
to-day, with all the benefits of experience and habit, derived from 
the long lines of human ancestry, fail to conform to the laws of 
utility, with or without compulsion of social organizations (7. ¢., 
as civilized or not civilized), how much less likely is it that the 
first men, or those who originated the existing lines of useful 
action (to leave out the heroic), were actuated by such motives ? 
Here we are brought face to face with the motives originative of 
human action, as distinguished from the motives derived from 
education, or the directive class. 


3. Lntuitionalism. 


All customary acts in which the interests of others are con- 
sidered, irrespective of our own, must also have had a time of 
origin before tendencies to such acts could have had time to be- 
come habits, and be more or less conferred by inheritance. Why 
have such courses of action been preferred to those in which self 
alone isconsidered ? But what are we to say of that every-day 
phenomenon which appears to have escaped the view of the utili- 
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tarians, that of men whose motives of action undergo a change in 
a short space of years, or even months or weeks ; where tenden- 
cies of previous life seem to be lost, and new ones taken up ; 
where, from what we may call a state of total selfishness, a state 
of universal good-will arises, as indicated by acts in which self 
is constantly sacrificed. If it be only a question of facts, thou- 
sands of examples may be cited in every country, and many cases 
shown, where the parentage and inheritance generally are vicious. 
A theory of morals which does not explain these facts is worth- 
less. The utilitarian fails here; let us see what an intuitive theory 
presents. 

I believe that Spencer and others have done a great service to 
Theology in declaring that the Deity and other asserted super- 
natural persons and influences are ‘‘ unknowable’’ ; the ‘‘ know” 
being here used in the usual sense of intellection. There is noth- 
ng, it appears to me, in the world of matter or force, which 
demonstrates the Deity as an existence, however much it may be 
suggested or rendered probable. The only result of a study of 
nature is a knowledge of /aw, and the attempt to prove super- 
naturalism from it will always be to many, perhaps all minds, a 
ailure. 

The phenomena above described, of change of motives of action 
in men, suggest much more strongly supernatural influence. If 
examined, it will be found that this change does not consist in 
any modification of intellectual qualities or habits, but has its seat 
in the feelings, oremotions. Thisdepartmentof mind is morally 
far more important than the intellect ; for while the latter teaches 
where pleasure and where pain are to be found, the feelings deter- 
mine ultimately what is pleasure, and what is pain. Anything 
that affects this part of mind must be most radical, for it con- 
trols the will completely, and therefore, to a great extent, the 
actions. 

Now the phenomena of acts are easily observed ; but an affec- 
tion of the feelings is not observable. We have therefore to rest 
further demonstration on testimony either of ourselves or others. 
This testimony can only be furnished by those who have experi- 
enced these affections, but it is sufficient in quantity and most 
respectable in quality. 

Harmony is a state of pleasure, while the reverse is a state of 
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pain. This is especially appreciated by the developed feelings of 
the human species. As the various processes of the outer world 
involve conflict, so do those of the feelings of men in relation to 
each other, so that pain is a frequently recurring effect. But the 
capacity for experiencing pain under the same degree of unhar- 
mony, or what is the same thing, the capacity to appreciate 
harmony in all respects, varies exceedingly in different men. 
Harmony is of two kinds, that of the feelings, and that of the in- 
tellect. The latter signifies correct classification ; but my present 
subject is the former kind of harmony. 

It is evident that it is the foundation faculty of the religious 
sense. But it is not that sense itself which is a derivative from 
it. Painful feelings first awaken it by producing a contrast be- 
tween the ideal standard of harmony and the real world round us. 
In the savage, the fear excited by the hostile and disastrous phe- 
nomena of nature awaken it ; in the civilized man, the misfor- 
tunes of country, failure of plans of action, or loss of affections 
arouse it. Thus redigious cons-iousness appears, that is, a desire 
for a harmony of feeling beyond the real. The parallel with men- 
tal consciousness in its origin is seen, in that both are aroused by 
extraordinary and impressive external stimuli operating ona capa- 
city, whose origin we know not. Attention being directed to the 
disasters of feeling in the world, the desire for realization of har- 
mony is kindled, but may be quickly lost again. It will no doubt 
frequently recur during the life of a man, but the intelligence will 
generally retain memory of the events and of the resulting states 
of feeling. Experience of the successful results of labor, will sug- 
gest to the will the propriety of acting so as to realize this har- 
mony, if possible ; but in order that the will shall so act, it is first 
necessary that the feelings shall be affected at the moment with 
the religious consciousness. Many require many arousings from 
without to produce this condition of the feelings, and it will re- 
quire also that they be retained in the brain, so that it may be 
frequently brought into the consciousness. Here enters a capa- 
city which has much influence in the retention of impressions 
made on the feelings; I allude to the direction of attention. The 
direction of attention is under the control of the will; attention 
may be turned away from a disagreeable object, or riveted upon 
it. Whether the human being do this or not will depend largely 
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on the judgment; that is, in the present case, whether the ideal 
harmony or the temporary pleasure be the most worthy of atten- 
tion and pursuit. Uneducated judgment will declare in favor of 
the latter, but even the educated judgment will not always decide 
on the higher aim. So far as we know, this decision is a matter 
which rests with this will alone. Ifthe man choose to direct his 
attention to the unharmonious events of life, the preference for 
the ideal harmony will strengthen ; that is, a desire for it will 
more frequently rise into the consciousness, and the religious sen- 
timent have its origin. 

To those in whom this sentiment lives as a conscious state, the 
following proposition will express a general truth : that the human 
feelings are capable of a much higher degree of happiness or pleasure 
than any situation inthe world canafford. This is, I venture to 
say, a universal experience, and such as to justify the doctrine 
‘* that discontent is the natural, 7. ¢., original, condition of man.”’ 
Nothing is more certain than that ‘‘ pleasure is a coy maiden ;”’ 
and vanishing in the grasp, it is ever eluding pursuit. Success in 
life has its triumph abated by the knowledge of more beyond, and 
greatly lessened by the loss of novelty. Indeed the actual pleas- 
ure offered by the world purely, becomes comparative, and rests 
largely on our success as compared with that of other men, be it 
little or great. Its reality becomes therefore questionable, espe- 
cially since rivals must in that case become enemies. When on 
this basis we have reached a ‘‘ a struggle for existence,’’ identical 
in spirit with that of the beasts, unlit by one ray of humanity, but 
livid with the glare of burning cities, and vocal with cries of the 
injured and the hopeless. 

What are those pleasures that come nearest to satisfying this capa- 
city of the human heart? Those of the social affections no doubt, or 
those of love. Yet the experience of thisin the actual rarely comes 
up to the ideal (I would not say mever), but in many cases falls 
very far below it. And even when it approaches the point of sat- 
isfaction, just in that proportion enters the inevitable fear of its 
loss. This loss is inevitable, as the world well knows, and has 
long asked sadly if there be no remedy. 

Has then this capacity for love no source from which to obtain 
fulfillment ? Thousands can answer that it has; and while some 
(from experience) will hear with asmile of incredulity, and others 
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will regard it with curiosity only, some will conclude that were 
it not so Nature and her laws were in vain, and man, apparently 
their acme of perfection, is really the most miserable of the re- 
sults. 

This hunger for soul-satisfaction or perfect love, will stimulate 
men to seek for it in all directions. Itrepresents in moral growth 
the ‘‘ spontaneous activity’’ of intellectual history. It is the foun- 
dation fact, and is the ‘‘ intuition’’ which originates effort. Now 
this seeking will be directed by experience into the channels most 
productive of results. Experience has already shown that it is not 
to be derived from the world about us, least of all by a consideration 
of ourownunharmony. The last resort isin prayer to a source of 
satisfaction, which may be supposed, though not known, to exist. 
This is the only alternative under the compulsion of the case, and 
observation shows that it is resorted to by men in cases of extrem- 
ity of the affections, the world over, whether that extremity be 
in consequence of affectional activity alone, or stimulated by dan- 
ger of injury or death. By this means the discovery is made that 
a joy may be known, which goes far toward filling the void, far 
transcending in satisfaction its nearest parallel, the love of fel- 
low-beings. In this we have evidence of the supernatural, which 
no criticism can wholly invalidate, and which, if it be pursued, 
leads to further evidence by repetition, and a deeper conviction 
ofits reality. Belief in it isas extensive as the human race. It 
is another of the foundation facts round which cluster all the sys- 
tems of theology, and much of the superstition of the world. As 
a satisfier of the affections it has appeared to men in a personal 
character, and necessarily so since our nearest earthly counterpart 
of it is the love of fellow-beings. Hence this inflaming of joy is 
referred to a person, and Him we term God, and we know none 
other. The process by which we become recipients is that of 
surrendering from time to time reliance on the various objects of 
visible existence, as sources of ourideal harmony. This giving up 
keeps pace with two growths : first, that of experience of the in- 
sufficiency of such objects; secondly, with the persistence of 
the sentiment of the love of harmony. By snattention the lat- 
ter may be obscured or lost, when, of course, the value of objects 
as sources of pleasure is measured on a descending scale. The 
last supposed source of realization of the ideal is our exertion of 
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our own wills in action among men. The evidence of the insuf- 
ficiency of this power is often long in becoming established, and 
when it is established men do not always findthe substitute which 
shall effect the object through their wills. 

The feelings in these different stages are of a varied character, 
alternating between love and fear. Love arises from higher views 
of perfection. It is a compound of admiration and desire ; per- 
fection is surpassingly admirable, and desire longs to possess it ; 
in the possession is satisfaction. But when it appears to us it is 
not long possessed, and we find our house again vacant or filled 
only with our own imperfectness. Here comes in fear ; first, of 
the perfectness of power, which may not respect our want of per- 
fectness ; second, that we may never regain the view which we 
found so elevating. The result of these feelings is the desire for 
perfection in everything (‘‘ purism’’ it is sometimes called), and 
the effort torestore harmony, wherever we see it lost, naturally fol- 
lows. One of the readiest means of doing so is to allay physi- 
cal or mental suffering in those about us. This result is seen 
everywhere, in Buddhists, Brahmins and Christians, though the 
distortions and abuses of ‘‘charity’’ are innumerable. From 
this source spring ‘‘ disinterested’’ actions, unselfish and heroic 
deeds. Hence originates the first generous act which commands 
admiration at the time, because it coincided with man’s ideal of 
perfection ; and the desire of imitation of it is awakened, which 
leads later to some acquisition of power to execute, through effort 
directed to its source. 

This is the originative force ; with this given, I believe its re- 
sults have developed, subject to the restrictive laws of utility. 
Experience has determined the most profitable line of action in 
obedience to its impulse, and the development of the intellect 
has constantly given it new directions and new triumphs. And 
the fittest has ever survived. Not only those who were morally 
nearest the standard of universal harmony have survived, but 
among these, those whose advanced intelligence has given them 
control of the springs of action and the sources of human in- 
fluence. But let this statement not be understood as confining 
the source of originative power to the first man, or to only one 
period in the history of every man. 

The intelligence once taught where satisfaction may be found, 
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and that to obtain it a certain approach in act to the perfections 
it reveals is necessary, is opposed by the feelings, which find 
themselves constantly influenced by hereditary selfishness. The 
physical and other inherited desires seek gratification often without 
reference to the interests of others, and generally in opposition to 
them in greater or less degree. Or if utility sees neither of these 
in gratification, it can find a waste of force, which is so much 
subtracted from the ability to labor for perfection. These ten- 
dencies have been, perhaps, not much weakened in inheritances. 
They may even have been developed. For the conquests of in- 
telligence over nature often must give, for a time, increased op- 
portunity for the exercise of the selfish or animal qualities, and 
instead of diminishing they may increase in intensity in the 
human race. The world has seen excesses of cruelty and lust in 
individuals which could not be excelled in the animal kingdom. 
And such traits indulged may involve some degree of pleasure 
which the individual may pursue to the neglect of that higher ca- 
pacity they once possessed, till it would seem to be utterly extin- 
guished. Human beings in such a condition are human but in 
form, and display as much the development of evil (as it is called) 
as others do that of good. 

The inherited evil then shares with the acquired good, the 
dominion of the feelings, or motives of action. This double oc- 
cupancy is by no means peaceable ; the sense of perfection is con- 
stantly violated by selfishness, and love having learned to regard 
its parent as a person, earnestly longs for his revelation, and fears 
its loss in view of the victories of the enemy of harmony and love, 
the natural self. This struggle is a state of growth, but growth is 
slow, or may, in point of execution, appear to be null or even to 
be followed by retrogression. But the consciousness is being pre- 
pared for another lesson, as momentous as the first, and much 
more efficacious as a controller of actions. Experience finally 
satisfies the judgment that efforts of will cannot realize the ideal 
harmony of action, because the feelings are not yet so habitually 
in a state of love as to direct the will habitually. The feelings 
are indeed in a state far short of a realization of their capacity 
for love. It becomes clear that even the will is insufficient, and 
the understanding gives it up as a reliance. Then the feelings 
are prepared to receive impressions. 
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The impression which is at this time made is one of love and 
reconciliation. ‘The author of such impressions appears conse- 
quently asa friend, and not as the inexorable author of perfec- 
tion, whom we cannot approach, and whom we must fear while 
we admire. He appears as recognizing the struggle that is going 
on in our feelings as inevitable, and that the substitution of the 
higher motives for the lower is not accomplished at once. 
There is impressed conviction that he accepts our love, and over. 
looks our unharmony. This is a second fact of conciousness, 
which can only be asserted as matter of experience, and that by 
great numbers of men. It becomes incorporated into our beings, 
for we cannot but regard the demonstration Of feeling as the 
most positive of knowledge. What are the consequences? To 
the love from admiration and desire is added the love from 
gratitude and hope. Fear is in great measure banished, and a 
state of confidence induced which is called Fazth. The soul is 
filled to its capacity for happiness, and the event has been well 
compared to a marriage. Here is then immediately a great ac- 
cession to the power of the will to execute harmony and _ perfec- 
tion ; the love is seconded by confidence, and the unharmonious 
nature totters in its already reduced kingdom. The di- 
rection of the motives into harmony with that which is, in itself, 
the author of all harmonies, becomes confirmed, and the personal 
source of the influence becoming a necessary belief to the under. 
standing, he is addressed by men in terms of admiration, love 
and request for His presence and power. This is worship. 

This event constitutes the great ‘‘expression point’’ in the 
history of the feelings, for though there was preparation before, 
and there will be a growth after, it is like crossing a line from 
darkness to light, a veritable passage ‘‘ from life unto death.” 
The law of the reappearance of the joys of perfect love is found 
to be nearly connected with the degree of attention which we pay 
to its pleasures in preference to those of an inferior character. 

It is probable that the obstacles to this supernatural influence 
are primarily offered by the understanding, in men possessed of 
the religious sentiment ; for it is not until the resources of previ- 
sion and forethought, and of acquisition, are exhausted really or 
ideally, that the feelings are educated into the receptive state. In 
the first men the understanding was rudimental ; further, their ex- 
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periences of pleasures and pains were far less extended than in 
modern men. Hence their first state was probably like that of 
children of the present time. A fuller development of under- 
standing and feeling by experience in creatures inheriting noth- 
ing but selfishness, would only aid that selfishness in the execu- 
tion of its desires. Under such circumstances moral capacity 
would only develop with a growing appreciation of harmony en- 
grafted on the inherited nature. 

For moral development then we must have a development of 
the motives of human action, which is generally called a ‘‘spi- 
ritual’? development. For this is required, first, a capacity for 
distinguishing harmony of feelings from conflict of the same ; 
second, a habitual preference for the former over the latter; third, 
an endeavor to realize the former in fact; fourth, a conviction 
that realization is not to be procured by use of anything offered 
by the visible world ; fifth, a consequent willingness to obtain 
those means by passive reception of a supernatural impression 
which harmonizes the feelings with its source; sixth, an execu- 
tion of harmony or right by the will as a consequence. 

No doubt men exist whose states are expressed by all of the 
above positions, who thus exist in different developmental stages. 
They are probably represented by whole tribes or even races, 
whose advance has depended on the abundance of their means of 
acceleration. 


4. Acceleration by instrumentalities. 


As all ‘‘acceleration’’ in morals, as in other growths, is accom- 
plished by instrumentalities, all experiences of men, by which 
others are to benefit, must be communicated by the material instru- 
ments of voice and hearing, (2. e., ‘‘ preaching,’’) otherwise, as 
the world now is, they would fail. Allaccumulation of knowledge 
must come through language, and the material, mechanical and 
intellectual instrumentalities involved in writing, and recording, 
otherwise man had remained where he began, even in morals ; for 
such records are a necessary part of the growth of intelligence, 
which is the directive and accumulative element in all human 


? 


progress. ‘Thus it naturally results that men make and preserve 
records of the histories of their feelings as well as of their expe- 
riences in*other departments of thought and action. And as the 
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affections, after all, interest men more than anything else, it is 
natural that the histories of these should be the most valued and 
the most carefully preserved. . 

In this light, the importance which attaches to the best records 
of spiritual history may be more clearly seen. It may also be 
readily believed that truths attained by certain men through 
material agencies, as those of the senses, which have not since 
been exhibited in a material form, might only be preserved for 
our use by means of the records of them. There is no doubt that 
this must be the case with the acts and words of great men, who 
have exercised an influence on human progress. Without records 
of these, their influence would be excessively curtailed. Never- 
theless it is impossible to conceive of an absence of records, as 
man is constituted. 

As a check to the influence of writings of a purely imaginary 
character, we have first the results of intellectual growth, and the 
resulting knowledge of the laws of nature; and secondly the 
view of the perfections of God, through approachto Him. What- 
ever record does not accord with either of these tests, each checked 
by the other, must be false, no matter what its name or authority. 

Of the ancient nations, the Chinese, the Hindoos and the 
Hebrews have left such records, as is well known; such are the 
Buddhist Triptaka, the works of Confucius, the Vedas and the Bi- 
ble. The most highly developed nations of moderns have re- 
garded the Bible as more nearly expressing the facts of our actual 
spiritual history than any others. It is not only found to express 
our needs, but to point to those means of supplying them which 
are known to be sufficing. Gifted men, whose writings are in- 
cluded in it, foretold the development of the human race, as 
well as the special vicissitudes and disasters which accompanied 
it. They foretold the success of that principle already alluded 
to, a ‘*faith that works by love ;’’ faith being the state of mind 
where love is the motive to work out a real harmony among men. 
This foretelling is another indication of the inspiration or view of 
perfection, which is here claimed as a fact of experience, the di- 
rection being in this case with reference to the plan of development 
of the species. 

It would have been strange indeed, in consideration ,of these 
supernatural facts of experience, if some record of them had not 
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been kept, and those which relate to the future been preserved. 
And this record will then often stand us instead of the power by 
which it was written, when that is only with us in memory, and 
we are in so far better off than men were before it was written. 
Here again we have an ‘‘instrument’’ of acceleration. That it 
has been such is evidenced by the fact that those nations which 
are in the van of moral and intellectual progress are precisely 
those who have used it in its office as an unfolder of ever-devel- 
oping truth; of truth expressive of the law of moral evolution. 
As examples of its expression of facts of moral growth, three pas- 
sages may be selected.’ One of these from the prechristian writ- 
ings says: ‘* The fear of the Law is the deginning of wisdom.”’ 
This describes the first stage of experience ; now states that it zs 
the first, or the originative. The second expresses the highest 
utilitarian aim of religion; it was one of the sayings of Christ, 
‘we should do to others as we would have others to do to us.’ 
The highest step, and that in which man is in the best condition 
to execute, was described by St. John, successor of Christ, when 
he said that ‘‘ perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 


5. Conclusion. 


The points considered may be summed up as follows: 

1. Moral growth depends on the growth of the feelings as 
originative, of the intelligence as directive, and of the will as ex- 
ecutive. 

2. The feelings have the moral capacity of loving or of ap- 
prehending personal harmony; in others words, of distinguishing 
moral pleasure and pain. 

3. A supernatural revelation of perfection, while present, satis- 
fied the sentiment of pleasure, but this result is restrained by a 
sentiment of pain, z. ¢., fear, caused by perception of imperfec- 
tion in the subject. 

4. These sentiments become motives of action which, directed 
by the intelligence, become ‘‘ conscience,’’ and the actions of moral 
habits. 

5. At a point of progress a supernatural revelation of perfection 
combined with one of acceptance, impresses the consciousness. 

6. This banishes fear to a great extent, awakens love, and adds 
gratitude, which operate as a more complete alterative of the feel- 
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ings, which direct the will more nearly into acts in harmony with 
perfection. 

7. The records of past experience and knowledge confirm those 
of the present, and preserve some facts not repeated subsequently, 
which are essential as explanatory of present experience. 

Certain points of resemblance between the plans of intellectual 
and moral (or spiritual) evolution may finally be pointed out. 
Both have their origin in a capacity for distinguishing pleasure 
from pain. Both progress by a costant acceleration, the more 
perfect traversing the preliminary stages rapidly, which were 
formerly life occupations. Both have their ‘‘ expression voints,”’ 
where a gradual advance becomes a rapid one by the coincidence 
of approaching points, whose combination produces great actual 
results. Both advance by the mutual working of two principles, 
originative and directive, which I have elsewhere called the ‘ har- 
monic’’ and ‘ conflicting.’’ Epwarp D. Cope. 








THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY—I. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PROF. FRANZ HOFFMANN.* 


I take occasion to-day to address you, my honored colleagues, 
upon a subject which possesses for all of us, although in different 
ways, the closest interest, to wit, The Idea of the University. 
Even if I am unable to say anything entirely new upon this highly 
important subject, after what has already been said by a brilliant 
host of the most gifted and the most penetrating minds of Germany, 
including among them the greatest geniuses of the last and the 





*Franz Hoffmann, of Wiirzburg (not to be confounded with various German 
novelists of the same name) is the chief living representative of the philosophi- 
cal school of Baader, His laborious edition of his master’s works (1850-60 
in 15 vols.) prevented his engaging in independent labors on a large scale, but in 
1868-9 he collected his shorter treatises and dissertations into two thick volumes, 
with the title, Philosophische Schriften. That which we here present stands at 
the beginning uf the first volume, and was an address on the occasion of suc- 
ceeding Von Lasaulx, as rector of the university. We have omitted the open- 
ing sentence. Finding that the supplementary notes on the history of the sub- 
ject fitted very well into the text and did not break its continuity, we have pre- 
sented them there, marking their character by the use of smaller type. 
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present generation, a Kant, a Fichte, a Schelling, a Hegel, a 
Scheliermacher, a Steffens, a von Savigny, a von Jacob, a Bern- 
hardi, a Thiersch, a Leo, etc., who have given expression to their 
views in writings of great worth—yet my efforts will not be desti- 
tute of value if they are directed to bringing again before your 
thoughts, my honored colleagues, in a single view and in con- 
cise outlines, what you have always known; and likewise to vivify- 
ing to you, my academic friends, who are occupied in study, what 
you have already learnt, as well as to fully disclosing to you for 
the first time the idea of a university and the importance of the 
academic studies and life. 

Were we to glance, first of all, at the historical origin of the 
university, we could not assert that this might be traced to any 
impulse to pursue science exclusively for its own sake. On the 
other hand, neither can it be said that science was fostered merely 
for the sake of realizing more safely and effectually the aims of the 
Church and of the State, and for the support and the well-be- 
ing of life. At all events, however, the pursuit of science firs/ 
found its source in the practical necessities of life, and afterward 
men pursued it with the especial purpose of removing the practi- 
cal evils of life by a wider and broader insight into the true nature 
of things; in a word, by giving order and form to life by means 
of science. It was still later, when science had attained to a more 
important stage of development, that there arose in the inner 
consciousness of mena sense of the unlimited and unbounded great- 
ness of science itself. 

The first germ of the origin of the universities of our Christian era 
must be sought as far back as the time of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity. At Alexandria, Rome, Athens, and later at Constanti- 
nople, there flourished educational institutions, which were essen- 

ially nothing but universities, and in some cases on a large 
scale. 

The historic course of the culture of the human race proceeds undeniably 
from East to West. The Orient is the first stage of human culture, and as 
Europe was first peopled by westward immigration from the East, so also the 
first gleams of progressive culture came to Europe from that quarter. There 
can be no doubt that the first teachers of the people of antiquity were the 
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priests ; whatever science and wisdom existed among those peoples was con- 
centrated in the priesthood, and was disseminated in part at least from among 


them to the other classes of society. The oldest schools were, therefore, those 
2 
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of the priesthood, and the religious institute was the center from which all rays 
of culture emanated, and into which they again returned. In proportion to the 
importance of the services of the priest for the work of uplifting the most an- 
cient peoples from their savagery and coarseness to a higher grade of culture, 
would necessarily be, on the other hand, whena certain point had been at- 
tained, the strength of their efforts to confine the cult ure of the people within 
limits fixed upon by their own class as the monopolists of science and educa- 
tion, which it was their prerogative to dole out to the people. That was the 
case with the oriental nations. Their educational institutions, such as existed 
and still exist in Indix, Egypt, Persia, Chaldea, China, etc., have never ad- 
vanced science beyond the childish stage. The intellectually gifted Greeks 
broke through this bondage of the sciences, though never completely, and the 
Romans in the main followed in their footsteps. It was the very spirit of the 
oriental culture that the individual should be lost in the mass; he counted for 
nothing in himself, but had merely the importance of taking a part in the whole 
ascending movement of life: The Greek spirit conquered for the individual 
his rightful place, as did that of Rome, which contributed largely to the same 
development as regards single persons, even while it destroyed and broke 
down national individuality. Neither Greece nor Rome, indeed, could lead on 
to.a universal culture of humanity, since both lacked what Christianity first 
introduced, the spirit of universality and ‘reedom, which was manifested in its 
assigning to every man the same place in the sight of God. Yet the Greek 
and Roman spirit was a preparatory school in relation to the culture which pre- 
sented itself in Christianity. In particular they rendered great service in the 
organization of educational institutions, Out of the lower schools, which we find 
pretty early among the Greeks, there were formed from ihe iime of Solon 
schools of philosophy, not at the instance of the Staie and under its inspection, but 
from a free impalse, as soon as any man disiinguished for intelleci, knowledge 
and the gift of teaching, came forward as a teacher, and succeeded in collecting 
around him a circle of persons desizous of learning, who voluntarily associated 
themselves with him. Next to Thales, Heraclitus end Anaxagoras, Pyihagoras 
deserves mention in this connection; the historian Dahlmann says ‘hat one 
might call him and his circle of disciples the oldest university. But what 
might be called the higher schools of the Greeks kept forming from the era 
of the Peloponnesian war, especially in Athens, which became more and more 
the meeting place of cultivated men from the free cities of Greece. There Soc- 
rates taught and labored in intercourse with so large a number of gifted men 
and disciples, and scattered the seeds which in Plato almost completed the 
Greek philosophy, while he himself gave proof of his profundity and great- 
ness even in the one-sided conceptions by which he impai.ed himself to less 
noble and less gifted minds. There iaught and labored the divine Plato in the 
Academy founded by himself, surrounded by a noble circle of ‘he most culti- 
vated of his contemporaries of all ages; there he unfolded the most profound 
and the most lofty views that the Greek intellect was permitted to attain, and 
in a form of the most perfect artistic beauty that could be achieved in consonance 
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with the Greek genius. After his death, and by his own direction, his nephew 
Speusippus, succeeded him as head of the academy, and the succession fell in 
turn to Xenocrates, Polemon, Crates and Crantor. In Xenocrates’ time Aristo- 
tle founded the Peripatetic school of philosophy in the Lyceum, and was suc- 
ceeded by Theophrastus, Straton and finally Lycon. Cotemporaneously with 
Polemon and Theophrastus, Epicurus founded his school and provided for its 
continuance after his death. Almost at the same time, only five years after the 
founding of the Epicurean school, Zeno of Cittium established the Stoic school 
in one of the most beautiful halls in Athens, and he too took care for its con- 
tinuance after his death. 

However, the schools at Athens, including the new (also called the Second 
or Middle) Academy founded by Arcesiliius, and the Third Academy founded 
by Carneades, and also the school of rhetoric—which was still zealously culti- 
vated—worked on the old plan of free union, being attended not by Greeks 
alone, but by Romans. Meanwhile Ptolemzeus Lagi (or Soter) founded the 
Museum at Alexandria, the first High School of learning that was erected and 
directed by the State. Its teachers, mostly learned men from Greece, being 
assured of a permanent income, could, with so much the greater zeal and 
less distraction, devote themselves to the pursuit of science. 

Even though the old and severe Romans, such as Marcus Porcius Cato, at 
first withstood the introduction of Greek philosophy and science into Rome, yet 
their resistance could not long prevail. The conquests of Alexander had 
exrended the Greek language, science and culture through the lands which 
Rome afterward incorporated into her great Empire, so that these had become 
the common property of all the cultivated peoples of the Roman world Thus 
it became at last a political necessity that the Caesars should make provision 
for educational institutions. The Emperor Vespasian was the first to walk in 
the footsteps of the Ptolemies, since he assigned considezable salaries to the 
Roman and Greek rhetoricians, Hadrian completed the excellent work thus 
begun by establishing the ‘“‘Athenzeum” on the Capitoline just at his accession 
to the goverment. Antoninus Pius (A. D. 138-61) enlarged this institution 
of learning by the establishment of a chair of Philosophy, and became the 
founder of the “Imperial Schools,’ by endowing institutions in all the chief 
cites of the Roman world, which were foraied after the example of the Athe- 
neu. Constantine the Great, after the transformation of old Byzanteum into 
the new Imperial City of Constantinople, founded there an educational insti- 
tion upon a still more comprehensive scale, Besides these that I have men- 
tioned, there arose similar scientific institutions at Antioch and Tarsus in 
Syria under the Seleucidz, at Pergamus under the Attali, in several cities of 
Bythinia and Cappadocia, in the island of Rhodes, in the Greek cities of Me- 
gara, Corinth, Megalopolis, Sparta, Thebes, in Smyrna and Laodicea, and last 
of all in Sicily. But on the whole the richest and most varied scientific life 
flourished in Alexandria, where the kings of Egypt had provided for the 
establishment of a comprehensive library of Greek, Roman, Indian, Persian, 


Ethopian, Babylonian and Pheenician literature. This extensive institution 
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of learning, which numbered among its directors in earlier times the kings of 
Egypt, and at a later period the Roman Cesars we have named, can the more 
easily be compared with the universities of the Christian era, in that among those 
who taught there were scholars of the most different departments, philosophers 
of all schools, mathematicians, astronomers, geographers, physicians, anato- 
mists, teachers of natural history, grammarians, critics, poets, historians, and 
last of all, Jewish and Christian theologians, such as the authors of the Septuagint, 
Philo, Josephus and the Evangelist Mark, Pantaenus (the first scientific teacher 
in the school of theological science), Athenagoras, Clemens, Origen, etc. But 
in the third century all the more important cities throughout the Roman Em- 
pire had established chairs for teachers, secured them incomes and bestowed 
public honor upon them. These institutions of learning, however, had noth- 
ing like the importance of that at Alexandria; they took for their subjects of 
instruction chiefly grammar, rhetoric and philosophy. 

The appearance of Christianity in the Roman Empire, and its victorious ex- 
tension, made at first no essential change in the organization of these schools, 
even when in the conversion of Constantine it achieved its political victory over 
Paganism, Even though we hear many bitter complaints from the famous 
teachers of that period, that had not gone overtu the church (from Libanius, 
for instance), that priests and monks passed through Greece in hordes, armed 
with torches and instruments of destruction, and had not only laid the temples 
in ashes and destroyed the idols, but had even declared a war of extermination 
upon books and schools, especially against those that still existed in Athens; yet 
on the other hand here and there doctors of the church, such as John Chrysos- 
tom, declared with the greatest zeal and emphasis against the reading Homer 
and other pagan poets with Christian children, as was done in the schools still 
in charge of pagan teachers. This state of things continued with the excep- 
tion of a single interruption, which proceeded not from the leaders of the church, 
but from the Emperor Julian, who thought to destroy and annihilate the Chris- 
tians by excluding them from scientific culture. With that temporary excep- 
tion it continued usual that the youth of the empire should receive their educa- 
tion in the public schools of the pagan teachers, where they were taught and 
made acquainted with the works of science and of art produced by classic antiquity. 
Even in the educational institutions newly founded by Christian emperors, 
teachers as well as scholars were received without any reference to their reli- 
gion, and instruction in religion, as much as public worship, remained entirely ex- 
cluded from these institutions. Even after the complete disappearance of pagan 
teachers, as of paganism itself, even after the time of the elder Theodosius, no 
essential change took place in these institutions in the direction of christianiz- 
ing them, and through all the later centuries, down to the overthrow of the 
Eastern Empire, we find that the old customary branches of instruction were 
still persevered in—grammar, rhetoric and philosophy. In spite of the lack of in- 
ward unity in the Eastern Empire, and the chronic faults of its administration, 
it lasted until its conquest by the Ottomans, A. D. 1453, and the prosecution of 
such scientific studies as the literary wealth inherited from classic antiquity 
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prompted was carried on to the last. As long was the great school at Constanti- 
nople kept up. The very destruction of the Empire by the coarse and savage 
Ottomans compelled the Greek scholars to fly to Western Europe, especially to 
Italy, with those noble treasures of the intellect of antiquity, whereby science 
was kindled into new life. 

The transfer of the capital of the Roman Emperors from Rome to Constanti- 
nople had caused Italy an important loss in regard to scholars and the means 
of scientific culture, which had of necessity extended its effects to all the 
westerly countries of the empire. This loss must have been far greater in 
fact, and its effects more widely felt, when the Roman Empire divided into the 
Eastern and Western Empires. 


With the overthrow of the Western Empire through the incur- 


sions of the German tribes,these extensive institutions of learning 


disappeared from its boundaries, together with the numerous 
schools that the Roman emperors had founded in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, and all the countries subject to the Empire. What 
remained of the sciences was driven to the retiracy of cloistersand 
abbeys during this time of distress, and there found welcome and a 
refuge among the Christian clergy. From this quiet concealment, 
from the midst of this clerical class, science wasagain tocome forth 
with renewed youth in the restored Empire of the West, and to 
press onward with growing steps of progress to the point at which 
the culture of the age had become sufficiently rip2 to take up again 
the great idea of a university, and to realize it in new forms. 

At theincursions of the northern Germans into the Western Empire Christian- 
ity had already been universally disseminated within its boundaries. The king- 
doms newly established upon the area of the old empire by these living and 
powerful German communities soon did homage to the genius of Christianity. 
At last it pressed victorious into the primitive forests of Germany, overthrew 
the old gods and planted the binner of the Faith in oae God and in his Son 
the Saviour of the world. The noble German people were called in the eter- 
nal decrees of God to become the bearers of the new world-idea, and to intro- 
duce a form of life and culture which should in all things correspond thereto. 

Already before the appearance of the Germans upon the stage the Christians of 
the first centuries had at least in part transferred the classical culture of the 
Greeks and Romans to the new era’ That era, therefore,in giving its new 
shape to things, did not entirely dispense with the treasures of the old culture 
in the construction of the new edifice. As the fathers of the Church of those 
first Christian centuries labored to put themselves in possession of the treasures 
of the culture of antiquity, partly because they themselves had grown up within 
the territory of the universal culture of the times—partly because they themselves, 
unless possessed of a thorough knowledge of it, would not have been able to 


carry on with success their controversies in the defense of Christianity, partly 
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in the last place because they—or at the least the Christian teachers of Alexan- 
dria—recognized especially in the Greek philosophy a divine preparation for the 
reception of the Christian revelation—therefore it was that, in the new kingdoms 
of the Germans, of necessity all culture was found in the hands of the clergy. 
To them, therefore, the problem fell of introducing a higher culture among the 
youthful peoples of the German stock, who possessed at once so much capacity 
for development, and yet so little actual development in thisdirection. Yet the 
institutions of learning that arose in the Christian era after the migrations of north- 
ern peoples were by no means destituie of all connection with the imperial 
schools which had existedinthe Roman Empire. The memory of those schools 
could hardly have been utterly extirpated. They did not disappear until the 
first half of the fifth century. The old university at Rome, if we may so call it, 
continued its existence in some sort, until the time of the Gothic King Athalar- 
ich. In Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and even in some few places in Germany, 
imperial schools had been erected in all the more important cities, When we 
now see, therefore, at a late date, clerical schools in many of the very cities, in 
which imperial schools had previously flourished, we may well regard the guess 
hazarded by men of cattion that those imperial schools had in many places been 
transformed into clerical schools, as a probability bordering on certainty. At 
any rate the new schools arose to fill the places of the old, and must have done 
so more easily in localities previously occupied by the old. 

It has already been mentioned that a Christian school for catechumens had 
existed at Alexandria in the first Christian centuries. The Evangelist, John 
Mark, is supposed to have been the first that preached the gospel there. The 
founder of the catechetical school, however, was Pantzenus, a philosopher con- 
verted from stoicism to Christianity. His Biblical and secular learning is cele- 
brated by Eusebius, who says that his school was largely attended. His as- 
sistant or successor—it is uncertain which—was the talented Clemens, who edu- 
cated Origen, astill greaterman of true genius. Origen succeeded Clemens (he 
was actually teaching A. D. 213), and apart from some errors into which he 
was betrayed, deserves to be respected as a man of extraordinary achievement. 
His unwearied zeal in investigation and study made him master of the entire 
encyclopedic culture of his time, so that besides his theological lectures he 
taught logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, mathematics, astronomy, ethics and physics: 
[Jerome somewhere exclaims: “* Who has read as much as Origen has writ- 
ten?”] He was followed by aseries of teachers in this school, until, about the 
middle of the fourth century, it was gradually abolished, after existing, according 
to the statement of Philip Sidetes, two hundred and thirty-five years. A similar, 
but less important, Christian school existed at Antioch in the fourth century. A 
public institution of instruction in Christian theology flourished at Nisibis, in 
Syria, about the sixth century, according to the statement of Junilius. It is 
interesting to learn from Cassiodorus that Pope Agapetus (A. D. 535) had it in 
mind to establish a theological school at Rome, and was only prevented by the 
military disturbances of the time. Pope Gregory the Great also was on the point 
of carrying out a similar idea. 
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It is needless to more than briefly mention the high schools of the Arabs, 
which were not without their influence upon Christian culture. The Arabs had 
founded a great number of these after theirown method in Asia, Africa, and 
Spain, and in them the natural sciences, medicine, mathematics and philosophy 
were studied and promoted with great zeal, and in a by no means unintelligent 
way, although much that was fantastic was mixed therewith. 

The monastic, episcopal and parochial schools in the young German king 
doms not only were—as in the highest degree probable—developed out of the 
old imperial schools in many localities, but were also a revival of the Christian 
schools of the first centuries, with adaptation to the later period and its circum- 
stances. The rule which John Cassian gave to the monasteries founded by 
him at the beginning of the fifth century in Italy and Gaul introduced the 
practice of requiring the monks to busy themselves with intellectual subjects 
But of immense influence was the idea which inspired Benedict of Nursia to 
found a number of monasteries—beginning with that at Monte Casino—and to 
devise (A. D. 520) the rule which imposed upon them the express duty of 
mental culture. Education between the sixth and the eighth centuries flowed 
chiefly from these Benedictine monasteries, It was among the Benedictines 
that Karl the Great found the organs and tools for realizing his comprehensive 
plans for educating and elevating the pe»ple and the scholars of his empire. 
The activity of this great ruler in this matter of establishing schools and pro- 
moting education was enormous, The school system of France and Germany 
owes to him its first firm organization. It was he that founded and systema- 
tized their parochial, monastic, and foundation or cathedral schools (schole 
ad plenum); he enjoined upon the lower schools the teaching of reading, singing, 
reckoning and writing; in the upper schools the 77ivium : grammar, logic and 
rhetoric were taught, and in their higher classes the Quadrivium: arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music. Besides the upper schools at Tours, Lyons, 
Orleans, Metz, Osnabruck, Fulda and Paderborn, which owe to him 
either their foundation, or their extension and better adaption to their proper 
ends, he also called into existence the imperial “‘ Palace School” (Schola Pal- 
atina) by inviting to his court a circle of the most distinguished scholars, a cir- 
cle of which he was the center and the life, as it accompanied him in his va- 
rious residences at Aix-la-chapelle, Paris, Thionville, Nymwegen, Ingelheim, 
etc, 

Such was the first origin of the monastic, cathedral and founda- 
tion schools in the German kingdoms that arose upon the ruins 
of the Western Empire. At a later date there were developed 
out of these last, special schools for philosophy and theology and 
for medicine, although not for jurisprudence. Most of these 
special schools by and by took up the chief branches taught in 
the others, but in such a way that the science for which each was 
originally projected retained a predominant place and influence. 

Paris, Bologna and Oxford are mother universities that rose 
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about the same date and independently of each other in the first 
half of the twelfth century. From them all the later universities 
took copy in their erection at least, even although they afterward 
struck into a path of development peculiar to themselves. * 

Although Bulzeus and others before him sought to trace back the university 
of Paris to the “Palace School” of Carl the Great, yet it is impossible to do 
so upon safe historic ground. For it cannot be doubted that the Schola Pala- 
tina of the Carolingian dynasty, at whose head stood successively Alcuin, Clau- 
dius of Turin, Aldric of Sens, and (under Charles the Bald) John Scotus 
Erigena, ceased to exist on the overthrow of that dynatsy. We can more 
readily regard the school erected at Paris by St. Remigius, A. D. 882 (or 
according to others A. D. 908), in the time of the Capets, as a starting-point, 
the germ of the origin of the university of Paris, inasmuch as this school 
again was afterward enlarged by the co-operation of the two monastic schools of 
St. Victor and St. Geneveive. Of the illustrious teachers who succeeded 
each other at Paris—Gerbert, Lambert, Drogo, Mangold, Wilhelm of Cham. 
peaux and finally Abelard—it was especially the last that by the extraordi- 
nary influence of his lofty genius and by his brilliant endowments as a teacher 
of philosophy and theology, which drew thither thousands of scholars from all 
the civilized nations of Europe, mightily helped to transform and extend 
the Parisian institution of learning into a true university. Contemporaneously 
with Abelard (between A. D. 1110 and 1120) William of Champeaux, at the 
instance of Hildebert, established the school in the foundation of St. Victor, 
whither he had withdrawn from the world. In the series of his distinguished 
successors who have made their mark in history, the most illustrious were Hugo 
(obit A. D. 1141) and Richard of St, Victor (o0dz#¢ A. D. 1173). The monas- 
tery of St. Victor was raised from the rank of a priory to that of an abbey» 
richly endowed, and provided with a remarkable library. As much attention 
was paid to study and instruction in the monastery as to the rigors of the 
canonical life. The school became equally distinguished for devoutness and 
for science, and was attended by secular and clerical students from almost all 
European countries, who sought in the quiet of this monastic retreat to rise to 
a deeper and more inward acquaintance with divine things. It is impossible 
to say exactly how many of these monastic schools existed at the commence- 
ment of the university of Paris, but there are good grounds to believe that the 
number was considerable. 

At the end of the eleventh century, or perhaps a little later, the school 
of Paris had already become a university, although it is from a concordat 
agreed to by the four nations of the Paris school in 1206 in regard to the 
choice of a rector, that we first learn with certainty of the existence of the 





* Salerno, indeed, has been quoted as an exception, but it must not be. for- 
gotten that this medical school, although notable for its great age and its pecu- 
liar character, yet never rose above the status of a special school, and did not 
serve as an example for others to take pattern by, but in fact rather disap- 
peared from the number of the higher schools. 
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classification by nations,and almost at the same date in a Decretal of Innocent 
III. the name of Universitas first appears as applied to the institution. 

It is, therefore, beyond all doubt that the university of Paris sprung from the 
ecclesiastical schools in which “the seven free arts” [¢rivium et quadrivium] 
and the scholastic theology were taught. Philosophy and theology were, 
therefore, at first the only subjects of its teaching. It was only from the year 
1231 that we find among its teachers special Doctors of Theology, of Medicine, 
and of Canon Law, by which distinctions the various principal subjects of 
instruction are indicated, although separate faculties did not arise until the 
year 1260. Previous to that date only the classification by nations was recog- 
nized, although for sometime previously law (the canon law at least) and medi- 
cine had been taught, as well as philosophy and theology. The separate facul- 
ties were, therefore, all thus early embraced in the general faculty, the Facu/tas 
Artium, and it only needed a collision of some sort to divide them in fact into 
separate faculties. The separation which did exist from A. D 1260-70, 
although it was associated with tumult and confusion, must be regarded as an 
essentially progressive step in the internal organization of the university. But 
it was the German universities which were established after the model of 
Paris, and which either kept the division into nations in the back ground or 
entirely rejected it, that were the first to avail themselves perfectly of the ad- 
vantages of that organization. 

The university of Paris deserves to be mentioned with the highest distinction 
on account of its historical origin, its rapid progress and its extraordinary influ- 
ence. No other can compare with it in respect to the extent and the degree 
of its celebrity throughout almost all Europe, or its historical importance and 
the influence it exerted on the history of Church and State, science and univer- 
sal culture. The faculty of theology in particular was treated with extraordi- 
nary respect, and up to the middle of the seventeenth century its utterances 
had great weight in all quarters. Its deputies sat (A. D. 1408) in the Council 
of Pisa; they were invited by the Pope, A. D. 1423, to seats in a general coun- 
cil; they sent their doctors to the Council of Trent (A. D. 1542-62). Paris was 
the mother of a large number of European universities. 

Almost contemporaneously with the great change in the higher school at Paris 
the law school at Bologna in Italy was raised to the rank of a university. 
History points to the beginnings of the law-schools at Ravenna and at 
Bologna itself as premonitory of this step. According to all writers of that age 
the Irnerius whom Odofredus mentions appears to have been the founder of these 
schools; he had been a teacher of “the free arts’? when law-books were 
brought to Bologna, and had thereupon studied jurisprudence without a teach- 
er, and then came forward as a teacher of the subject. Later still Irnerius is 
seen engaged in public affairs (A. D. 1113-6). From A. D. 1116 to 1118 we 
find him continually in attendance upon the Emperor Henry V., and frequently 
employed by him in important affairs of State. These accounts prove that the 
law-school of Bologna, unlike the school at Paris, did not spring out of any 
ecclesiastical institution such as a monastic, or an episcopal or a cathedral 
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school, but was the entirely free conception and production of a gifted, cultivated 
and scholarly man, who acted under no authority either ecclesiastical or secular, 
but knew how to secure for his purposes other able men as his associates. His 
undertaking was the surer of succeeding in that age and land with the aid of 
so much intellectual power, inasmuch as the practical need of a thorough 
knowledge of law had already made itself felt. 

The contrasts in the form, the constitution and the history of these two model 
universities of Paris and Bologna, is to be traced to the difference in their 
origin, in the special science which originally furnished the foundation in each 
locality, taken in connection with the entire condition of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical life of that era. These contrasts reappear in universities constructed after 
these models. The common idea of organization which underlays all medizval 
universities was that of a close, independent, legalized corporation of masters, 
assistants and scholars, furnished with the number of officers of higher and lower 
degree necessary for the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and endowed with 
the prerogative of conferring the degrees of fellowship and mastership in their 
various corporations, as honors the highest known to science. At Paris this 
idea embodied itself in a more aristocratic shape; that at Bologna was more 
democratic. In the former the authorized corporation was formed out of the 
united body of teachers (the umiversitas magistrorum) to whose authority the 
students were subject. In the latter the authorized corporation was the united body 
of scholars (zmzversitas scholarium) who elected both their presiding officers and 
the’r teachers. Originally the division into nations was common to both uni- 
versities, although in somewhat different ways. But the university of Paris ad- 
vanced very soon from the external and accidental principle of a national clas- 
sification to the essential, objective principles of a scientific classification, and 
showed an emphatic and ever-increasing preference for the latter, while the 
university of Bologna did not accept the classification by faculties until a later 
period, when the other method through long continuance had secured to it- 
self a predominance which it was able to maintain. Although Paris in its first 
ages was but a special school for philosophy and scholastic theology, although the 
classification by nations took shape from causes easily comprehended, at the very 
commencement of its new career, or at least by A. D. 1170 (the number of “ the 
nations’’ was fixed at four in 1206), and although each nation had all the rights of 
an independent body, with proctors at its head, yet the university was in itself 
a closely united whole, since the nations exercised the legis'!ative and executive 
power in joint session, and the proctors took charge of the interests of the whole 
body, and chose the rector (whose standing counselors they were), while at a la- 
ter date the nomination of the rector was made by “electors.” On the contrary, 
we see at Bologna, where originally no other science than that of law was 
taught, two different universities divided according to the nativity of the schol- 
ars, that of the ultramontanes and that of the cismontanes. As still later, impor- 
tant teachers of the “ free arts’? came forward, they formed with their schol- 
ars a third university of their own, with a rector of their own, and with the title 
of “ University of Arts,” Finally Pope Innocent VI. (A. D. 1362) founded a 
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theological university also, after the model of Paris, except that the theologi- 
cal scholars were personally regarded as attached to the University of Arts, 
since they had no civil rights in their own university in which the professors 
formed the corporation. The two juristic universities, however, formed one 
whole; the ultramontane contained eighteen, and the other seventeen nations, 
each at first under its own rector, but from 1514 they were sometimes under 
acommon rector, and sometimes separate again, until 1552 the choice of a com- 
munrector for both became the fixed rule. As early as the thirteeeth century 
there were at Bologna two colleges or faculties of Doctors of Law: one for the 
canon, the other for the civil law; then arose medical, philosophical and theo- 
logical colleges, 

At the end of the eleventh century, or perhaps—according to the most recent 
investigations—a little later, ‘he University of Oxford was developed out of an 
actual scholastic institution which may be traced back to the times of Alfred, 
though not without some breaks in the chain of historic continuity. In the 
same way the institution opened forstudents at Cambridge in the twelfth century, 
took rank as a university in the bezinning of the thirteenth (A. D. 1209). 
These two intellectual eyes of the English kingdom, as they used to be called, 
were represented until quite recently as founded and erected after the model of 
Paris, on occasion of two immigrations—from Paris to Oxford in A. D. 1229, and 
from Oxford to Cambridge, A. D. 1231. The latest investigations have not 
given confirmation to this supposition, but rather established the fact, that these 
two universities were contemporary in their origin with those of Paris and 
Bologna, but entirely independent of them, a view which is further confirmed 
by the originality of their organization. 

In Oxford we find that the University was divided into but two nations, the 
Northein and the Southern English, and no mention is made of foreign nations. 
Oxford had no rector, but instead an entirely peculiar place was occupied by 
her chancellor. The usage of students living together in culis et hospitits, 
which at a very early date grew into real colleges, is here original and native 
to the soil, whereas in Paris it is of later origin (the Soibonne, A. D. 1250). 
Each nation had its proctor, who, in co-operation with a proctor appointed 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, named a chancellor to represent the interests of the 
university, The chancellor soon came to be regarded as the head of the uni- 
versity, since he gradually gave up his position as one outside of university ob- 
ligations and restrictions, and took his place within the corpus scholasticum, 

At Cambridge also the university grew out of a scholastic school, and must 
be regarded as transformed into a university A. D. 1209, chiefly through the 
influence of an immigration from Oxford. 

Although in the English universities the great outlines of distinction be- 
tween the different groups of the sciences were recognized (as in the organiz- 
ation of the four faculties at Paris, A. D. 1260-70), yet in spite of numerous 
efforts in that direction, the different faculties never succeeded in erecting them- 
selves into close corporations, separate from the university itself and in every 
respect independent of it. These universities held fast to the principle: Uzi- 
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versitas est fundata in artibus. The arts-men, therefore, formed not merely an 
integral part of the university, but they were and still continue to be the uni- 
versity itself. Instead of the faculties, it was much rather the colleges that 
grew in place and influence. These and their governing bodies occupy in the 
corporate life of the university a place that fell to the faculties, their deans 
and professors, both in Paris and still more in most of the later universities. 


It is noteworthy enough that Bologna was the example after 
which, not only the universities of Italy, but also those of Spain 
and—strangest of all—even those of France were organized, while 
Paris was the prototype of the first universities of Germany. 
The classification according to faculties and sciences, which was 
first developed at Paris out of older national classification, was 
taken by the German Universities as the starting-point of their 
internal organization ; and as they treated the insoluble union of 
the entire body of the sciences as inseparable from the very 
being of a university, they insured for themselves a development, 
a position, an importance and an influence upon the entire course 
of the nation’s historical culture, and still further upon that of the 
entire educated world, which on the whole surpasses the record of 
the universities of the rest of Europe. The Italian and the 
French, as also the Spanish universities, could not entirely free 
themselves from their original character as special schools, or 
always showed a disposition to relapse into the form of those 
special schools. The English universities indeed very decidedly 
held fast to academic unity, but at the sacrifice of the richer and 
freer development of the separate faculties, so that they also, though 
fora contrary reason, never quite rose above the status of the special 
school to the idea of the Universitas Literarum, to wit, the fully 
developed totality of the sciences. The German universities 
alone realized the idea of the Universitas Literarum in the most 
complete and manifold way in which it ever made its appearance. 
The German spirit from the first apprehended the idea of the 
University, as that of an institution, whose soul’s life must be the 
inner community and the mutual connection of the whole body 
of the sciences. It resisted with the profoundest antagonism alike 
the extreme of reducing the separate faculties and their groups of 
the sciences to a state of bondage to the universal sciences—as in 
the English universities—and the other extreme of allowing the 
separate faculties to fall away from academic unity to the forma- 
tion of mere special schools, as in the universities of Italy, France 
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and Spain. This depth of insight shown by the German mind is 
the most complete evidence of its intuitive sense of the need of 
mutual reaction between the speculative and the experimental 
elements of science, and also of the special call of this nation 
to realize the idea of philosophy, namely, to continually infuse 
ideas, and in the last place the one highest idea, into the positive 
and experimental elements of science—a body of material ever 
increasing in richness. 

The first German universities, Prague (A. D. 1348) and Vienna (A. D. 1365) 
originally contained at once a classification by nations and a classification by 
faculties, and differed from Paris aiso in that the philosophic faculty hada dean 
at their head, while the same faculty at Paris had none. At first affairs of com- 
mon interest were decided not in and by the faculties, but by the nations, a 
majority of votes being absolute, an arrangement which unhappily gave three 
votes to the French at Paris and the same to the Bohemians at Prague. 

So again the rector was chosen at Paris—even after the classification by facul- 
ties—as also at Prague, by the proctors, and any robed Master of Arts, 7. ¢., any 
professor of the philosophic faculty, was eligible to the office, while at Vienna, 
from the first, or at least from A. D. 1384, any member of the four faculties was 
eligible. The classification by nations exerted more influence and continued 
longer at Leipsic than any other German university ; it lasted there in a very 
limited form until the reform introduced in 1830. In Prague and Vienna the 
national classification was thrust into the background, and universities founded 
atalater period took warning from the manifold friction which the arrangement 
had occasioned in ‘he older universities, often bringing them almost to dissolu- 
tion; they therefore gave the go-by to the classification by nations, and ex- 
pressly based their organization upon a classification by faculties. Heidelberg 
did this as early as A. D. 1336; Erfurt in 1392; Wiirzburg in 1403; and again 
when reéstablished in 1582; Rostock in 1410; Greifswalde in 1456; Freiburg 
in 1457-60; Basel in 1459; Treves in 1472; Ingolstadt in 1472; Tubingenin 

1477 ; Mainz in 1477, etc. 

Passing by minor differences of organization we see that the constitution of most 
of the later universities was essentially this: the whole legislative and judicial 
power, the choice of rulers, members and officials, and finally of the rector, lay 
in the collective faculties ; the great council consisted of the ordinary professors 
of all the faculties under the presidency of the rector—the lesser council of the 
deans of the four faculties, with whom were associated, in some universities, 
assessors from all the faculties, or at least from the law faculty. 

When once the first universities had been founded in Germany, their number 
was increased very remarkably through the zeal and favor of many German prin- 
ces. Five were established in the fourteenth century, ten in the fifteenth, 
eleven in the sixteenth, twelve in the seventeenth, six in the eighteenth, and 
thus far five in the nineteenth. Some of these were afterward abolished or 
transplanted, or absorbed in others, or reduced to the rank of lyceums. of 
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forty-nine universities which arose at one time or another down to the present 
day, Germany still possesses twenty-four, not counting, of course, lyceums and 
academies. 

The course of development of universities in Europe has every- 
where gone hand in hand with the progress of education in Europe. 
Although, therefore, the deficiencies and faults of the various 
periods has been always reflected in the universities, yet, on the 
other hand, it must in justice be said that all the important impul- 
ses to religious, artistic, scientific, legal and constitutional pro- 
gress, have either proceeded from the universities or, at least, have 
found zealous promoters in that quarter. 

Takinga still closer look at the universities, we find them to be es- 
pecially the crown of all the national institutions for instruction. 
If we look at them merely as scientific associations, they rank 
below the academies of the sciences. The universities, therefore, 
take a middle place between the gymnasia and the academies. 
It is the business of the gymnasia to educate individuals up to the 
point of receptivity and capacity for free, active, independent 
cultivation of the sciences. They are, as their name implies, schools 
for mental gymnastics, and they have, therefore, to employ, to ex- 
ercise and to strengthen the powers of the mind in all essential 
directions, so that it may possess such a readiness and fluency in 
regard to what it knows, and such a capacity to express its knowl- 
edge clearly and distinctly in correct language, and to apply it 
with ease, that the man shall be ripe to grasp the essence of the 
sciences, and in pursuing his independent studies to attain to the 
most profound knowledge of any subject. The academies on the 
other hand, are confessedly designed to be associations of the 
master minds in science, who shall devote their powers to its ad- 
vancement in its various branches, and to lead other competent 
men to pursue the same course. Especially are they free from any 
connection with special utilitarian aims in the State, and their 
members being secured from want and the ordinary necessities of 
life, they represent the idea of the pursuit of science purely and 
simply for its own sake. The universities, on the other hand, 
are indeed in one respect associations of master minds in science, 
and as the very name of master implies a call to the cultivation 
of science, they are certainly called upon to co-operate in the 
work, and in so far of science, is to be treated as something of in 
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dependent worth, something whose dignity does not depend upon 
any immediate usefulness. Every university professor, worthy of 
the name, rightfully can and must possess the noble disposition 
to love and foster the sciences not chiefly for any profit or advan- 
tage to be derived from them, but rather to stand fast in his loy- 
alty to them with all his heart and soul and mind, even when 
they are connected with no practical advantage whatever. 

This exalted character of science, its possessing intrinsic value 
and its absolute and unlimited dignity, is however in no whit de- 
tracted from by its entering into relations with practical life, and 
furnishing the most serviceable means to realize practical ends. 
As w:ll might man assert that God gave up something of His ab- 
soluteness in becoming the ereator of the universe, and in His 
infinite love condescended, took the place of the means to His 
own creatures. 

This relation of practical life to the essential ends of human ex- 
istence is not an external accident, but a necessary consequence 
of the very nature of science. So far is it from dishonoring it- 
self thereby, that much rather its dignity as well as its power 
are first rightly revealed by the very fact that it teaches men to 
judge, measure, arrange and transform the external reality accord- 
to its own high and irresistible demands. For science presses 
forward to the origin of all things, all arrangements, all relations, 
and since it apprehends that in her last and highest aims, she re- 
veals herself as the power that at once supplies the basis, guides 
the efforts and completes the edifice of all human effort. Bacon says: 
Scientia et potentia in idem coincidunt; and again: Hominis im- 
perium in res in solis artibus et scientus pomtur. To promote and 
cultivate all genuine science is, therefore, to advance all right 
practices ; and universities are therefore practical institutions just 
so far as they are truly scientific. Their arrangements are there- 
fore so much the more perfect in so far as they are fitted to pro- 
mote the genuine scientific spirit ; the more defective in so far as 
they show themselves less favorable to that spirit. The govern- 
ments of the various States should, by all means, cherish therefore 
the most lively interest in the health of the university life, if only 
because from them they receive their officials of all sorts; yet they 
would take the very worst of possible means to secure men of 


practical capacity and gifts, if they were to degrade the universi- 
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ties to the rank of mere institutions for the convenience of train- 
ing officials for Church and State. The universities would in the 
same degree furnish incompetent servants to Church and State in 
so far as they were hindered from cherishing and developing a liv- 
ing scientific spirit. All that can be said, therefore, against sci- 
ence really applies, not to science itself, but to the sham sci- 
ence which is mistaken for it, against the one-sidedness, the 
disfiguration and falsification of true science. Such accusations, 
too, are of no worth or consequence except when they are brought 
by the true representatives of science and in its service, with a 
view to its larger liberty and honor. For sham science can only 
he resisted and overcome by that which is true and genuine, 
never by ignorance. 

This two-fold aim of the university, to promote science for itS 
own sake, and also for the sake of developing the practical capaci- 
ties of the student, is in reality but a single aim, inasmuch as _ the 
latter is included in the former, and must be seen to have failed 
in so far as it has not attained to the former. By far the major- 
ity of students devote themselves afterward to what is called prac- 
tical life, and comparatively a small number to the theoretical 
life of the scholar, which in one point of view is really as worthy 
of being called practical as isthe other. The university, therefore, 
has to make not only scholars, in so far as this word means men 
who will make science the business of their lives, but far more es- 
pecially to send out men whose work will be to realize the ideas 
and truths of science in actual life. Do these last (whom Kant 
calls the ———— of learning), even although they do not make 
science as such the business of their life need to be any less thoroughly 
grounded in science, a thing that must be known thoroughly or 
not at all. How can they transfer the methods and results of 
science into practical life, if they have not made themselves mas- 
ters of these? If to the scholar, strictly so called, it belongs to 
acquire a more exhaustive and detailed knowledge, and one that 
shall reach to the remotest corners of the province of science, yet 
the universities, in view of their thorough grasp of the leading 
principles of a scientific course, have the strongest claims upon 
those who are to engage in practical life, as wellas upon the other 
class of students, to say nothing of the dignity of science and the 
practical discipline which its study supplies. But no one ever be- 
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came well grounded in knowledge who did not first rise to a pro- 
per conception of its immense dignity. Seek first “kis kingdom 
of heaven, this. knowledge, and all things else will be added. 





THE LAWS AS TO THE WORK OF CHILDREN IN 
MANUFACTORIES IN EUROPE. 


BY EUGENE D’EICHTHAL. 


Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 


OR the last seventy years in England and thirty years in Francé, 
the State has regulated by law the work of children in the man- 
ufactories. Neither objections as to the principle nor difficulties of 
execution have at all prevailed against the opinions, which have 
constantly sustained the justice of legislative intervention, and 
called for efficacious measures for the protection of the young 
workers. The State, in fact, has the double duty of preserving 
the interests of society and of succoring minors incapable of de- 
fending their threatened healths and lives. . It is the duty of so- 
ciety to watch over the lot of rising generations. How can she 
allow those who, in time, will constitute her strength and wealth, 
to be mowed down before their time, worn out by excessive fa- 
tigue ? How is it that she will not preserve them against the selfish- 
ness of those who will cut down the young trees to get their fruit ? 
The anxiety felt on the subject is by no means excessive. The 
statistics of military recruiting inform us, that of 325,000 young 
men conscripted during one of the late years, 109,000 were dis- 
charged for want of stature, diseased spine or constitutional weak- 
ness. What, in this diseased and feeble contingent, are the re- 
spective proportions furnished by the agricultural and the manufac- 
turing districts? To every 10,000 conscripts fit for service in ten 
agricultural departments, there were 4,029 rejected, whereas in ten 
manufacturing departments the number of rejected was 9,930. In the 
departments of the Marne, Seine-Inferieure and Eure, districts ex- 
clusively devoted to manufactures, the proportion has risen as 

high as 14,451 rejected to 10,000 thought fit for service. 
Such facts touch too closely the political and social future of 

3 
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the country, to be passed over by the State ; but how is the inter- 
ference of the State to be governed ? It is a question productive 
of very delicate problems: Paternal authority, family interests, 
freedom of work, and the necessities of competition must all be 
consulted. Should we establish a uniform rule for all parts of the 
country, and for all branches of production, without taking ac- 
count of the differences of climate, the habits of the people, the 
variable conditions of different branches of business? Is it not 
an aggravation of the evil to diminish the resources of those poor 
families to whom the small wages of their children is indispensa- 
ble? Must we not, however, make our calculations from a higher 
and further point of view? By developing by education the intell- 
igence and strength of the young workers, by implanting in them 
moral thoughts and habits, their productive power is increased : 
Will not the temporary sacrifices made for instruction be amply 
compensated by a more considerable return? Experience has 
proved that, even for adult workers, the quantity produced is not 
always proportional to the number of hours spent in working, and 
frequently, within certain limits, by shortening the working day, 
the amount has been increased, and especially the quality of the 
work improved. A machine acts only proportionally to the 
force applied to it; but the child does more, it multiplies the 
force transmitted to it; the sap it draws up in education may 
make of a weak and useless creature, a powerful being, well bal- 
anced, healthy in body and mind. How then can it be that the 
State will not watch over the development and health of the 
young workers which fill the mills in our cities and country, 
from whom are recruited the army and the ranks of our voters ? 
The invasion of the mills and workshops by women and child- 
ren is an event of comparatively recent date, in fact it has arisen 
since the immense multiplication of steam-machinery, which al- 
lows in almost everything the replacing of physical force by tools 
moved mechanically, which a feeble arm can guide. During the 
middle ages, and upto the 17th century, the number of children 
employed in manual labor was very inconsiderable. Manufacturing 
increased slowly. Limited to a small production it was divided 
into small shops, composed of a master, two or three journeymen, 
and as many apprentices. The number of the latter was rigorous- 
ly fixed by the laws of the corporation, which in many trades al- 
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lowed but two, and in others three. The rules also fixed a neces- 
sary time of apprenticeship, almost always too long, varying from 
three and four toeight, ten and even twelve years, and the appren- 
tice had always to pay a sum of money on entering his apprentice- 
ship. The doors of the trade corporations were carefully guarded, 
and as noone could establish himself, outside of the fortress, nor 
work at the trade without passing the prescribed conditions, the 
ranks of the industrial army were rarely increased. 

In the 17th century, the manufactures, developing under the 
influence of Colbert, began employing a certain number of child- 
ren. The manufactories directly founded or encouraged by the 
State took many apprentices. Colbert brought into France skill- 
ed workmen from all countries, and in helping them imposed on 
them the obligation to take young workers to whom to teach the 
secrets of their work. When Colbert aided by several privileges 
the establishment of the manufacture of tapestry at Beauvais, he 
demanded that they in return should take fifty apprentices.* The 
master glass-workers he brought from Venice to establish a glass 
works had toaccept asimilar charge. At Aubusson, special privi- 
leges were given to those who had served three years’ apprentice- 
ship and four years as journeymen. A large number of young girls 
went into the making of fine lace. In Bourges alone goo came to 
learn the new processes; entire districts devoted themselves to 
this kind of work. The government of Louis XIV. encouraged 
families in this course, and Colbert exempted from taxation these 
who had three children employed in manufactures. 

The introduction of children into manufactories did not be- 
come general, however, until the restoration and the monarchy of 
July. Up to that time, the larger number worked in the country 
in the houses of their parents, or in little shops. The workers 
were at that time straitened by poverty, and by conditions at 
least as hard as those of the manufactories; but the division of 
industry prevented the misery of the working classes being as vis- 
ible as it is now by reason of the concentration. When, during 
the first thirty years of this century, the great establishments took 
their first prodigious flight, the spectacle of the new conditions 
of industry was at once wonderful and frightful. Production ad- 


*Levasseur, “ Histoire des classes ouvrieres avant, 1789, vol. ii., book 6, 
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vanced by giant steps, but seemed in her progress to swallow up 
whole generations, which, instead of profiting by the progress, 
became its victims. Near these untiring engines, which could 
work night and day forever, were seen chained thousands of chil- 
dren and women, perishing from excessive work, slaves to these 
iron-muscled masters, who knew neither weariness norrest. Should 
these feeble ones be left to themselves and without help, to fall in 
the hot fight of competition? For adult workers, the larger part 
of well wishers would not hesitate; liberty, notwithstanding its 
dangers, seemed better than legislative interference ; it was the 
part of customs and the individual will to correct the abuses. 
For the women, and especially for the children, the question was 
a graver one. These are the objections arising from the necessity 
for respecting paternal authority and the freedom of labor, but 
these should both have limits. The duty of parents was above all 
to watch over the health of their children; and as to the indus- 
trial interest, it must not overrule the social interests to the entire 
sacrifice of the latter. 

It is a remarkable fact, that it is in the country which has stood 
firmest for economic liberty, that these truths were first perceived, 
and an effort was made to bridle the excessive employment of 
children. Seventy years ago the country of Adam Smith violated 
openly upon this point the /e¢ alone principle, which she has ap- 
plied consistently in so many other matters. A long succession 
of bills passed against a most obstinate resistance proves that the 
majority understood the necessity of distinguishing in modern 
workers two grand classes—adults and minors ; the first of which 
should be left to the strife of competition, to all chances of good 
or bad fortune, leaving them the greatest facilities of attack and 
defense by means of individual freedom or association—but that 
the second class (¢. ¢., women and children) must be assured by 
legislative enactment against oppression. ‘The first step in this 
direction dates at the beginning of this century. In 1796, Drs. 
Athin and Perceval raised the cry of alarm at the extent and grav- 
ity of the evil which arose from the progress of the large manu- 
factories. In 1802, Sir Robert Peel, father of the future minis- 
ter, member of Parliament, and proprietor of a cotton mill, 
proposed alaw, which was passed and which had for its object ‘‘ to 
guarantee and defend the health and morality of apprentices of 
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both sexes.’’ The bill forbade the labor of children at night, 
limited their day to twelve hours, and clothed the justices of the 
peace with power to watch over the execution of its provisions. 
This law proved inefficacious, for it left too many loopholes of 
escape; by naming apprentices, it did not reach the numerous 
factories which employed children without a contract of appren- 
ticeship ; and besides this a large number of manufacturers were 
justices of the peace, so the infractions of the law remained un- 
punished. In 1815, under a new proposition of Sir Robert Peel, 
Parliament ordered a commission which lasted four years. Grave 
facts were noticed. A pamphlet of the time, written bytwo Man- 
chester deputies, contained startling revelations. The children 
were employed fourteen hoursa day, from 6 A. M., to 8. P. M., win- 
ter and summer; they had to walk in the narrow space around 
their machines more than twenty miles every day ; the heat of the 
factories was intense ; the atmosphere they breathed was deleteri- 
ous, and engendered numerous diseases ; of 269 children examined 
by a physician, 116 were sickly and had their chests affected. In 
conclusion, the two deputies demanded that the law should limit 
the day’s work of children to thirteen hours (including two hours 
for meals), and on Saturday to eight and a half hours. Wilber- 
force demanded in vain that a distinction should be made between 
young children and those which were older, and that a still shorter 
day should be adopted for the former. The law of 1818 fixed the 
maximum at twelve hours a day for children under sixteen years 
of age. This principle remained in force until 1833, and the 
authors of the first proposition of 1802, and among them Sir Robert 
Peel, were the foremost in defending the day of twelve hours. 
The only concession obtained in 1825 was the limitation of nine 
hours as the work day on Saturday. 


The Act of 1833 is stillin force among our neighbors, though 
many modifications in small matters have been added to it. This 
bill was proposed by Lord Ashley, afterward Earl of Shaftesbury 
and passed, aided by numerous petitions, having more than 60,000 


signatures. This Act establishes a distinction between children 
and youth, and limits the day’s work to eight hours, for those 
from nine to thirteen, and to eleven and a half hours, for those 
from thirteen to eighteen. Women also were included in these 
provisions. School instruction is also made obligatory on all 
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children under the age of fourteen, and attendance at school must 
be attested by a weekly certificate. The law of 1844, proposed 
by Sir James Graham, was a new step in advance; children under 
thirteen years were not allowed to work more than six and a half 
hours a day, either morning or afternoon, and three hours of 
school were necessary; children under eight years could not be 
employed at all. 

These severe measures would probably have remained a dead 
letter, without an innovation, which is the salient point of the 
Acts of 1833 and 1844—the creation of salaried inspectors by 
the government, charged with the execution of the regulations. 
Since that time the rules have been continually perfected. Obliged 
at first to confine themselves to the big factories, the inspectors 
have seen each year open to them a further domain. Little by 
little almost the whole range of manufactories has been reduced 
to these rules. The small establishments, which escaped the laws 
of 1844, ’50, 53 and ’60, have been recently reached, under the 
name of workshops, by an Act of 1867, which gave their surveil- 
lance to the local authorities ; but they have not obtained such 
satisfactory results as the government inspectors, who were last 
year given charge of the workshops also. 

In Prussia, too, several successive laws have been passed for the 
regulation of the work of children in the factories: the first was 
in 1837, and a new one in 1853, and recently the industrial code 
of the North German Confederation has definitely regulated the 
matter (1869), The late legislation goes even further than that 
of England ; it decreesthat children under twelve years cannot be 
regularly employed in mills; up to fourteen years, they cannot 
work more than six hours, and must attend school three hours daily ; 
from fourteen to sixteen years, the day’s work cannot be more 
than ten hours; the working hours must be between 51% A. M. 
and 8% P. M.; a rest of a half-hour in the morning, and of an 
hour in the afternoon are obligatory, and during this time the 
children must take exercise in the open air; and the police is 
everywhere charged with the execution of the law. 

The other principal countries of Europe have adopted diverse 
rules; but, in all, the law protects and regulates the work of 
children. It is so in Austria, in the smaller States of Germany, in 
Sweden, in Switzerland, where the age of admission to certain 
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trades is limited to thirteen and even fourteen years, and in Bel- 
gium, where the work of children between ten and eighteen years 
is regulated by law. 











A MANLY VIRTUE. 

HE recent ‘‘temperance movement’’ in Philadelphia was 

the occasion of raising an old question which bears very 
directly upon public morals. In addition to a pretty general agi 
tation of the question of local prohibition, a few of the more 
zealous advocates of ‘‘the temperance cause’’ had been visiting 
stores and purchasing liquor on Sunday—a day on which its sale 
is an offense against the laws of the Commonwealth. ‘The liquor 
was purchased with the presumption of good faith on the part of 
the buyers, but the sellers were speedily prosecuted and heavily 
fined—so heavily in one case that the establishment was happily 
closed forever. The feeling which condemned the proceeding of 
these few zealots for the law was wide-spread, instantaneous, and 
all but universal. A few of their friends held a meeting to en- 
dorse them, in the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa; 
tion, but the Association itself took the first opportunity to repu- 
diate officially and emphatically all connection with their pro- 
ceedings, and to contradict a popular impression that it was 
responsible. Equally strong has been the condemnation expressed 
publicly or privately by most of our city clergy. Popular indig- 
nation among some of the baser sort took the form of an attempt 
to lynch one of the spies. 

How far is this indignation just and laudable? It cannot be 
alleged that no good has been or can be accomplished by this 
spying; on the contrary, we owe to these zealots the suppression 
of one of the vilest and most scandalous establishments in the 
cy. Neither could they possibly be charged with sneaking or 
cowardice; they took their lives in their hands in this work, ex- 
posing themselves to verbal abuse and nearly every form of per- 
sonal violence with all the recklessness of true fanatics; yet their 
services earned no thanks, their courage no respect. 

We believe that the popular instinct that condemned their acts 
was in so far thoroughly right; wrong only in extending to hatred 
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of their persons. We are convinced that any attempt to weaken 
that condemnation, by pleading either their courage and honesty 
or their success in some instances, would be most thoroughly im- 
moral—a blow at one of the deepest foundations of public mo- 
rality. This hatred of spying is but one phase of the hatred of 
lies, which is one of the loftiest and the deepest characteristics of 
the Germanic race. It is our hereditary tradition to hate spy- 
ing—not as dangerous, but as vile; for every spy is a liar in act, 
if not in word; he does evil that good may come of it. Ina 
state of peace the act is wholly unjustifiable. In war it is allowa- 
able in two connections: 1. As against the public enemy; this 
being one of the recognized weapons of the struggle. But even 
in war all forms of lying are not held justifiable. A ship-of-war 
may not fire under the concealment of a false flag. Expressed 
confidence may not, in any case, be repaid by deceit. Even the 
spy, although not necessarily dishonored socially by his occupa- 
tion, is put to death without any marks of military respect. 2. 
Against disloyal subjects at home, or those who are presumed on 
good grounds to be dangerously hostile to their lawful sovereign. 
Thus during the great struggle between England and the first 
Napoleon, when Gallican sympathies were known to pervade 
certain quarters of English society, every suspected person was 
watched. Coleridge and Wordsworti:, at that time rusticating in 


the south of England, were thus attended by a government agent, 
who used to listen to their colloquies from behind a bank. He 
was sure at first that they both deserved and suspected his atten- 
tions, as they often spoke of ‘‘spy nosey’’ (his nose was a promi- 
nent feature); but ‘‘by putting this and that together’’ he found 
out that it was only an old chap [Spinosa] that lived a long time 
ago beyond the seas and wrote a book; for his own part he be- 
lieved the two gentlemen were a harmless pair of ‘‘ born naturals.”’ 

Our recent civil war was held to justify similar measures toward 
Southern sympathizers in the North. Elegantly dressed and 
attractive ‘‘ladies,’’ wearing the U. S. badge of their office con- 
cealed under their cloaks and shawls, rode in our trains and 
steamboats to watch and, possibly, to elicit the confidence of 
travelers whose gallantry exceeded their loyalty. It is said that 
the opening of suspected letters was, during the war, reduced to 
a science, and formed a distinct branch of our postal service.* 





*We do not state these facts upon the authority of any who were or now are 
hostile to the war and its objects, or to the party in power. Some of them we 
know directly and officially. 
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The right or wrong of such measures is a complex question, and 
the extremity of the government’s.need of them must be a large 
element in any just decision of it. 

But in ordinary times, when men are at peace with each other, 
we regard truth as of the very essence of that peace. There is 
among us a clear understanding that men shall speak the truth to 
each other, in politics, business and all other departments of life. 
Truth is what is looked for and expected between man and man 
in allGermanic communities. If we are deceived by lying we not 
merely feel (nor perhaps at all) mortified at our own credulity ; 
our chief emotion is indignation at the cheat practiced upon us. 

We have specified these things, although they are so familiar to 
us that we hardly ever give them a distinct thought, for the sake 
of the contrast which they present to the state of things among 
‘the Latin nations—Italy, Spain, and, in a less degree, France.* 
In general it may be justly said that in those countries society is 
held together by other bonds than those of public good un- 
derstanding. Deceit and treachery may be as severely punished, 
but they are not as bitterly resented, nor as profoundly despised 
as in more northern nations. ‘‘ To give the lie’’ is never so utter 
an insult; it sometimes is laughed off asa jest. Every Latin 
government uses spies and opens letters without a morsel of hesitation 
in times of the profoundest peace, and with no danger of exciting 
popular indignation. ‘The people take such practices as a matter 
of course; they expect them and are on their guard accordingly, 
In Rome it is nearly impossible to carry on a suit at law that re- 
quires the common people to serve as witnesses. They will deny 
all knowledge of what happened under their very eyes and at the 


very instant. ‘‘ You see this pig here, my friend, that I found in 





*In all the Latin nations there is an infusion of German blood; a German 
tribe gave to each of these peoples their first shape as Christian nations after the 
overthrow of the Western Empire—the Lombards, Goths and Normans in 
Italy, the Goths and Visigoths in Spain, and the Franks and Normans in 
France, The German element has given much of their vitality to all of these 
nations, but the predominant race in each—the substratum of society—was not 
German, and the social character of these compound peoples, like their language, 
is Latin or Celto-classic, In France the German element was larger and more 
influential than in the others, and has given the country its name. France is 
the point of transition from the Celtic to the German world, as well as the 
“ warden” of the Celtic “marches,” 
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this scoundrel’s possession ?’’ ‘‘ Pig? what pig? where’s the pig!” 
says the astute Roman, with a blank, idiotic stare, although the 
animal is squealing under his very nose. Caveat emptor isa maxim 
that we imported from Italy, and a very convenient one, as it re- 
quires the buyer to remove all doubt by reducing the terms of his 
contract to writing. The Italian means much more by it; it is a 
maxim of his morality. Instead of being a transaction of peace, a 
purchase is a war-measure on the Mediterranean. The buyer 
must guard himself at every point, for he is fair game for the sell- 
er. Even in Paris American buyers are obliged to preserve care- 
fully every receipted bill, as many of the finest establishments 
will have no scruples about demanding a second payment, in case 
their customers return to the city. In more than one instance 
the double payment was exacted by taking the careless buyer be- 
fore a magistrate. 

Only in a Latin country could a wise, sober, public-spirited 
man have written I/ Principe, a manual of government in which 
political treachery and fraud are reduced to a complete system. 
That book was approved and patronized by a head of the Church ; 
it called forth no protest in any quarter of Italian society. An 
Englishman was the first to denounce its utter immorality. 

How can society be kept from falling to pieces in such a state of 
things? It has two other bonds of unity, viz., the strong social 
instinct and the reverence for authority which characterize the 
Latin races. Something of the Oriental reverence for the State 
and for society still clings to this Celtic race. It can never be 
brought to look upon governments as a mere utilitarian contri- 
vance to accomplish certain ends, and national unity as an affair 
of geography. These things are sacred to him; if he believes in 
God, he associates that belief with them ; if not, these themselves 
are his fetish. 

But the Germanic peoples have not these two unifying impulses 
in any great measure, and society rests far more upon mutual con- 
fidence. We believe, as a matter of course, that our neighbors 
speak the truth; we can trust each other. Even business life 
rests, in the last resort, upon mutual confidence, for the machinery 
of safeguards and guarantees covers but a very small part of our 
business transactions. We speak of distrusting a man with an 
emphasis and a pertinence that of itself expresses our confidence 
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in his neighbors. There is a public understanding that every man 
shall speak the truth, and be believed in what he affirms until the 
contrary is proved. 

Luther saw this great distinction between the morality of the 
two races with all the clearness of genius. Herder quotes him as 
saying: 


‘**We Germans have no repute for any other virtue so high and, 
I believe, hitherto so well deserved, as for being faithful, truthful 
and staunch folk, whose yea is yea and whose nay is nay, as is 
shown by a host of histories and books. We Germans have still 
a spark (may God keep it alive and blow it into a flame) of this 
old virtue, namely, that we are still ashamed and will not gladly 
be called liars, nor laugh at it like the Italians or Greeks, or make 
a jest of it. And although Italian and Greek fashions are making 
inroads on us, yet we are still so far unchanged that there is no 
more serious or more Shameful word of reproach among us than 
to call or be called a liar. And I verily think (if I may call it 
thinking) that there is no more abusive reproach upon earth than 
this of lying and unfaithfulness; for there is none than so breaks 
up all fellowship among men. For lying and unfaithfulness begin 
the division of men at the inmost heart, and that once effected, 
hand parts from hand; and when that happens what can men do 
or make? Hence come the divisions, the party-work and the 
unhappiness of Italy. When truthfulness and good faith are gone, 
then must all government come to an end also. God help us 
Germans.”’ 


His words suggest the question, how far was this Germanic vir- 
tue a root of the Reformation which is associated with his name, 
and whose boundaries generally coincide with those of the Ger- 
manic race? A full discussion of this might lead us into subjects 
unsuited for these pages. But without touching on the main 
question of the absolute right or wrong of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, we may safely say that he owed very much of his influence 
to the popular feeling that he represented—their love of the down- 
right truth.* The Church of Rome has always acted on the apos- 
tolic maxim, ‘‘ Let all things be done to the use of edifying.’’ 
She has put edification and charity first-—truth second. The holy 


Father Newman gives us this rationale of the English Reformation: ‘ They 
preferred the heathen virtues of their original nature to the robe of grace which 
God had given; they fell back upon their worldly integrity, honor, energy, 
prudence and perseverance.” Lectures on the present position of Catholics in 
England. 1852, 
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house of Loretto, for instance, is not regarded as the real resi- 
dence of the Virgin by Catholic scholars of any pretensions. 
‘*But, then,’’ it is urged, ‘‘ multitudes of the faithful devoutly 
believe that it was her abode; they would be profoundly scandal- 
ized by closing the chapel at Loretto, or at any act or word that 
would seem to deny its peculiar sanctity. As they kneel there, 
they have the great historical and saving facts of the life of the 
Son of Mary impressed upon them as rowhere else, except, per- 
haps, at the far-distant Holy Sepulcher. Perhaps their souls may 
be kept fram snares and temptations by the memory of the hour 
that they spent there. How slight the importance of any ques- 
tion of fact in comparison with the salvation of a single soul.’’ 
So they might reason. 

The Protestant method is just the reverse. It is truth first and 
edification afterwards. This, and not any right of private judg- 
ment, is the root principle of the Reformation. 

Luther was largely occupied in assailing what even Roman 
Catholic historians confess to have been real abuses—edifying 
Shams. Many of these were swept out of the Church by the 
counter-reformation begun by Loyola. But the root principle of 
the Church—edification first and truth afterwards—remains just 
the same. It has much to recommend it, especially to feminine 
and timid natures. It cuts many a puzzling knot, and avoids 
many a perplexing difficulty. There is no lack of instances in 
which Protestants have had recourse to it in all ages since Luther. 
Thousands of them act on it all their lives long, without thinking 
that they would be logical in making their peace with Rome. 
Especially is it urged as a reason for confining the range of inves- 
tigation and discussion in theology and the adjacent provinces of 
knowledge. For instance, we are told that ‘‘the revision of our 
English Bible is a grave mistake. It contains a great many 
errors, to be sure—some of them grave, most of them to be 
regretted. But to change them would be to unsettle the popular 
confidence in the whole book. What will the people think when 
they are told that the work that they had been taught to regard 
as the Word of God contained all these mistakes? Above all, 
what an argument for the Roman Catholic, when our Protestant 
Bible, our infallible authority, is confessed to be in so large a 
measure unworthy of confidence.’’ Yet the present version was 
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made in spite of the existence of a previously authorized version, 
and in a time when the Protestant controversy with Rome was 
far hotter than at present. It was made because men still be- 
lieved in the Protestant principle, and held it to be their duty to 
give the Scriptures to the people in the most accurate version 
attainable. 

So again it is urged against the free investigation of scriptural 
and theological questions, that whatever truth may be reached 
men’s minds will be dangerously unsettled by these inquiries. 
Many of those whom Bishop Colenso’s arithmetic forced to give 
up the historic character of the Pentateuch never spoke out their 
belief, and heartily hate Colenso for bringing them to it. They 
think it edifying to teach the plenary inspiration and unqualified 
truth of the whole Bible, or at least to leave the popular belief 
uncontradicted, lest the faithful should be scandalized. For our 
part, we do not accept the Bishop’s conclusions, but we réspect 
the Protestant honesty with which he spoke out his real belief, 
even while we think him to be singularly unfitted by temperament 
and by training for such studies. Let us have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth on these subjects, or let 
us go back to the Church that our fathers came out from, since we 
have given up the principle of their secession. It is of no use to 
draw lines of distinction, and claim that this or that province is 
sacred from discussion. The Reformation committed Protestants 
to a principle which throws open all subjects for examination and 
research. 

On the other hand let us not try to draw dividing lines of an 
other kind, and seek to make this root virtue of our race less than 
universal in any department of life. The love of truth like every 
other virtue is a single living whole. Suppress that in any one 
department of life, and you have impaired it in every other. No 
man can be honest in Church and dishonest in State, honest in 
business and dishonest in politics, honest in the family circle and 
dishonest on thestreet. He may for a time and by decided effort 
keep up a distinction of that sort, but it will not be for long. If 
a nation learn to love anything more than the truth, it will soon 
happen that the truth will be last of all in its esteem. If our 
scandalous political campaigns, with their wholesale and systema- 
tic lying are not reformed by public and decided reprobation of 
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falsehood, we will come to a point when our mercantile honesty 
will have forfeited respect. Far more important than the ques- 
tion of this man or that for President, is the question: How many 
men will come out of the struggle with tongues defiled, with their 
love of the truth weakened forever? The habits formed in the 
heat of passion and conflict will not be eradicated by the return 
of quiet. The struggle as at present conducted must result in 
a general lowering of the moral standard through the whole na- 
tion. Christmas will find the deepest foundation of the national 
unity (which Republicans prize) profoundly shaken ; it will find 
the slavish mental habits and tempers which fit men for the cen- 
tralized tyranny (that Democrats detest) developed in larger mea- 
sure. Political falsehood helps to defeat the great end that both 
parties have at heart, by crushing out the manly virtue that alone 
can keep us a free and united people. 

But why apply to truth.ulness the epithet ‘‘ manly,’’ which 
implies in some sort a contrast with what is ‘‘womanly.’’ Be- 
cause the love of the truth which we have been speaking of, in 
distinction from its consequence truthfulness, is a cardinal point 
of manliness in a sense in which it is not womanliness. The one 
deadly insult to a man is to call him a liar; not so to a woman. 
This rests on one of the profoundest differences between the sexes— 
the different methods in which the mind of each apprehends every 
subject. ‘To man, qualified as he is for generalization, every fact 
is sacred as representative of a truth, every truth as the part of 
a greater, and in the last resort of the Truth. That a thing is 
false and is not according to fact and reality is an @ priori ground 
for reprobation. The feminine intellect is endowed with less 
grasp of generalization, looks on facts in relation to actual life 
and to persons. The truth for its own sake is an abstraction for 
which she may have a profound respect, but not an enthusiastic 
love. Her especial virtues are purity and honor, and the latter, 
which implies fervent loyalty to persons, is the feminine equiva- 
lent for our manly virtue. Woman is in fact and act not less 
truthful than man, but she is so from secondary motives, rather 
than primal instincts. It is hard, therefore, to excite her enthu- 
siasm against anything false simply as false. She reprobates it, 
but it does not rouse her resentment. Therefore it was that the 
Lutheran Reformation, like that now led by Déllinger, took fast 
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hold of the other sex; women rarely appear prominently in its 
ranks except where some great local grievance or outrage upon per- 
sonal rights popularly associated with the older Church, as in the 
destruction of the Scottish monasteries. For this reason every great 
system of faith and teaching that is based on abstract truth only 
has been woman’s enemy and oppressor, degrading her with every 
successive generation by its one-sided masculinity that gives no 
play to her affections and no place of honor to her mind. For 
this reason, on the other hand, little social insincerities and 
‘‘ white lies,’’ like the not-at-home pretense, creep into social 
circles which she controls. ‘‘ Such things,’’ pleads the average 
woman, ‘‘ hurt nobody and deceive nobody: why should they be 
wrong.’’ It is not, mark you, the truth for its own sake that she 
seeks or was meant to seek. She hates a lie, not as opposed to 
that, but as an injury to some person. That is a very good and 
efficacious motive for telling the truth and the Cilician Apostle 
has sanctioned it as such ; but it is not the supreme motive, the 
manly motive. For the same reason when the average woman 
takes any interest in politics, her interest is sure to take a personal 
shape. Not the truth fer se but this or that champion or oppo- 
nent of it excites her interest. She finds her thought taking shape 
from her affections at every step, and cannot dissever an error 
from its advocates. And this is the last test of a man/y man, his 
ability to distinguish between an opinion and those who hold it— 
to reject and oppose the former without either hating or despising 
the latter—an ability exactly proportional to his love of the truth 
for its own sake. If he have not that gift he is a womanish man, 
however loud he be in his voice, or brawny in his muscles, or coarse 
in his tastes, and that which is natural, graceful and womanly in 
the other sex, is effeminate and womanish in him. The touch- 
stone of manliness is the toleration which is born of a love of the 
truth. 

To come back to our starting point, what is the relation of the 
popular hatred of lies to the moral reforms which our social con- 
dition so loudly calls for? These few hair-brained reformers of 
ours managed to excite that hatred in opposition to their peculiar 
methods—could they not have used on their own side? Most cer- 
tainly they could. In this as in almost every other social abuse, 
the root is a lie, and men can be stirred up to hate that lie. The 
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license given to our liquor dealers implies a distinct understand- 
ing between them and the community that their calling shall be 
exercised under strict limitations. They violated that understand- 
ing in violating the law; they should have shared in the outburst 
of indignation which was poured only upon those who prosecuted 
them. 

Our reforms have largely failed because they have not taken 
this line; they have appealed to motives that met with no popu- 
lar response and excited no hearty enthusiasm. The model re- 
former of our century is Thomas Hughes, who, by many a ‘‘ touch 
of nature,’’ makes the whole world feel akin. His speeches in 
the Tower Hamlets on the false weights, the unjust balances, the 
gross adulterations of food, by which the middle classes, who 
supported him, plundered the poorer classes who had no votes, is 
a splendid specimen of the popular use of ethical reasoning—the 
putting a moral argument in a way that makes it sting. We need 
such men as much as England does. They would fill a place that 
our professional philanthropists, with their great plans and ideas, 
and their slight hold on the popular conscience, can never fill. 
We need men who realize the instinctive, popular conception of 
manliness—men of breadth and insight, of toleration and moral 
force, who shall not confound the falsehood of opposition with 
the person of opponents. ' It is the complaint of many of the 
ablest advocates of ‘‘the temperance cause’’ that its history in 
America has been a continual decline from its first principles in 
this respect. ‘‘At first,’’ they say, ‘‘we reasoned and discussed 
the subject in every possible aspect; all our ablest books were 
written at that stage. In late years we do little more than de- 
nounce. If an opponent attempts to assail our position, instead 
of rejoicing in the deed as giving us an opportunity to excite 
public attention to the question, and set the truth in clearer light, 
we merely overwhelm him with hard names and abuse. We have 
become so sure that we are right, that we are sure that every one 


that disputes the fact must be either a fool or a knave—more 
probably the latter.’’ Is not this a true picture of many other 
efforts at social reform? Is not intolerance of dissent becoming 
more general among that valuable class of citizens, in whom the 
reformatory ‘‘salt of the earth’’ has crystallized. Just for this 
reason these men lose their hold on the popular conscience, and 
foil their own efforts. 





Alpine Torrents. 


THE ALPINE TORRENTS.* 


OR many years the geologists explained the existing form of 

our planet as due to convulsive movements of the ground. The 
mountains were rough uprisings, and the corresponding depressions 
formed the basins of the lakes and seas ; the valleys being the gaps 
left open when the crust of the earth was disrupted. Everywhere in 
the solid crust of the earth are found the traces of catastrophes 
more or less recent. Certain modern geologists, for the most 
part of English origin, have repudiated these ancient doctrines. 
For the theory of catastrophism, the only one admitted up to this 
time, they have substituted that of uniformism, which sets forth 
that the phenomena are due to forces active at this day, certain 
variations in intensity excepted. Not sudden convulsions, but 
gentle oscillations whose effect is not perceptible until the lapse 
of thousands or millions of years; seas, whose depths increase or 
decrease imperceptibly with each century; valleys, which the gla- 
ciers and torrents dig out and level little by little; gravel fields 
and sandy deltas, to which the currents bear day by day a slight 
increment of material taken from the mountains—such is the his- 
tory of the formation of the ever-changing globe on which we 
live. 

This new doctrine, which has only the insignificant fault of as- 
signing to the world a prodigious ambiguity, is conformable to 
the true scientific spirit, because it replaces the accidental cata- 
clysms by the regular play of the ordinary forces of nature; and, 
besides, observed facts are favorable to it. The researches carried 
on all over the world, in level as well as in mountainous regions, 
have shown the wonderful force of the glaciers, not only of those 
which still hang on the flanks of the mountains, but still more of 
those which covered central Europe in prehistoric times, when 
the glacier of the Rhone stretched as far as Lyons, and when at 
the foot of the Pyrenees another glacier of from 400 to 800 metres 
in thickness had its terminal moraine within 15 kilometres from 





*Extracted from an article on the subject by H. Blerzy in the Revue des 
Dewx Mondes. 
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Tarbes.* Powdering the ground at their base, transporting to 
their surface large rocks without dulling their sharp edges, these 
heavy masses of ice glided slowly from the mountain heights, 
where they were formed, to the plains where the higher tempera- 
ture reduced them again to water. They cut away the rocks and 
carried off the debris, performing on an immense scale the work 
of terracing, being at the same time pick and wheelbarrow. To 
quote to the very exact statement of M. Cézanne, “incessantly 
aided in their task by atmospheric action, their active force is in- 
exhaustible, for the sun, like a gigantic pump which never ceases 
work, draws up the water from the seas to cast it on the moun- 
tains. 

The work of erosion and leveling which the glaciers accom- 
plished formerly with such vigor, and which they continue under 
our eyes with a more restrained force, the waves, the rivers, the 
mountain torrents and even the tiny streams perform likewise in 
a smaller degree; in every place the waters are charged with 
pebbles, sand or mud. The little streams which trickle over the 
surface of the ground after an abundant rain carry away with 
them a little dust ; united in a little hollow they roll gravel ; ac- 
cumulated in a narrow ravine they displace enormous blocks, they 
wear away the banks which in falling to pieces furnish them with 
new material, all of which is deposited as the velocity of its cur- 
rent diminishes, whether the bed becomes wider or the descent be- 
comes less steep. It, as it were, sorts the materials carried away, 
dropping the largest first, depositing the gravel when it assumes 
the tranquil flow of a river, but retaining the sand, whose light- 
ness keeps it longer in suspension, until it reaches the sea. From 
this perpetual movement of solid matter from the heights to the 
lowlands follow three bad results: The mountain is incessantly 
worn away by the streams it feeds; the river-beds, filled up by 
sandand gravel, canno longer retain their waters, which in time of 
floods overflow their banks, and the mouths of rivers are obstruct- 
ed by banks which the movements of the waves displace every 
day. Though there are sometimes advantages to be placed over 
against these grave difficulties; the troubled waters which may be 





* See the papers of M, Ch. Martinson, “ Les Glaciers actuels et la période 
glaciaire,’ in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of January, 1st of F eb- 
ruary, and Ist of March, 1867. 
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used in irrigation deposit on the soil a fertile mud ; but all the profit 
human industry can derive in certain countries from this opera- 
tion, known under the name of co/matage, will by no means bal- 
ance the disasters caused by the wearing away by the Alpine tor- 
rents, the inundations in the basin of the Loire, and the drifting 
banks of sand at the mouth of the Seine or the Garonne. 

Our globe has passed through, in pre-historic times, but not be- 
fore the appearance of man, a glacial era, whose gigantic efforts are 
evidenced here and there by collections of rocks, and whose ter- 
rible phenomena are reproduced on a small scale by existing gla- 
ciers. To-day it is the prey of an eraof torrents. This doubtless 
has lost its primitive activity, forthe spread of vegetation, and the 
changes of temperature diminish it from day to day. We see rivers 
flow calmly at the bottoms of valleys, which the waters formerly 
wore away more than too metres below the primitive surface of 
the ground. The torrents still, however, cause frightful ravages 
in some countries. After what has been said it is clear that the 
wearing away of the mountains by the torrents is in some sort the 
cause of the damage done to the plains by inundation and of the 
alluvial deposits on the shore. Whence we see that we must study 
the phenomena, and seek the remedy there ; but to do that we need 
not go far, our own south-eastern boundaries, and particularly the 
department of the Hautes-A/pes, furnishing lamentable examples 
of the work of the torrents. 

The rivers flowing from the French Alps toward the Rhone, the 
Durance, the Drac and the Romanche, have all of them rapid and 
winding courses ; they carry down sand and mud, increase very 
much during the season of storms and the melting of the snows, and 
diminish in volume the rest of the year. It isnot these streams 
which the inhabitants call torrents ; they reserve that name for the 
short feeding streams which take their rise in the mountain gorges, 
flow between steep declivities, and empty into the principle val- 
ley after a course of several miles, spreading over a bed dispropor- 
tionately large. The torrent is divided into three distinct divis. 
ions : a receiving basin, a channe] for outlet, and a cone of dis- 
charge. ‘The receiving basin has the form of a vast funnel, whose 
sides, hollowed out by the water, fall away with every rain-storm. 
When it is situated in the higher parts of the mountains, the snow, 
with which the winter has filled them, is melted in a very few 
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days by the first warmth of spring, and the mass of liquid which 
accumulates at the bottom of the funnel produces a flood no, less 
sudden thanexcessive. Earth, pebbles, even fragments of rock are 
carried along by the water, so that the capacity of the basin in- 
creases with each flood. In summer every heavy rain is followed 
by the same effect. The water flows rapidly over the worn sides 
unprotected by either bush or root, and the mountain is worn 
away until the living rock is exposed. That which specially char- 
acterizes the receiving basin is that the torrent is incessantly ex- 
cavating it. 

The channel for outlet is a narrow gorge deeply sunk between 
two steep banks, which, undermined by the current, fall in trom 
time to time and furnish the torrent with a great quantity of allu- 
via, and the larger blocks it carries away. Except these fallings 
in, the current does no excavation, nor does it deposit anything, 
for the descent of the bed is always great ; but, when coming out 
of this gorge, the waters empty into the valley, they spread over 
a large surface, lose in consequence their velocity, and deposit 
the materials they have no longer the force to carry with them: 
the largest first, and the smaller a little farther on. In this way 
is formed the cone of discharge, a rounded and extended artificial 
mound, a mass of blocks and pebbles which joins the mountain 
and extends it at the expense of the valley. The stream, when 
quiet, flows habitually over the apex of the cone, in a bed it has 
dug out for itself ; but during floods it leaves this bed and spreads 
to either one or the other side of its discharges. Everywhere it 
goes it leaves more debris, until, arrived at the foot of its descent, 
it pours into the river whose affluent it is, its waters still charged 
with sand and dirt. 
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AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 


IVERSITY of employment increases the value of man and land. 

In manufacturing districts farm-labor is always better paid 

than in districts purely devoted to agriculture. Mr. Caird, a 
very high authority, after thoroughly examining thirty counties 
in England, reports that in the eighteen southern counties, where 
the productive industries are little diversified, the wages for farm- 
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labor are not above 8s. 5d. a week, while in the twelve northern 
counties, where the coal and iron mines are, and manufacturing 
enterprise of all kinds is active, they are about 11s. 6d. ‘‘ The 
influence of manufacturing establishments is thus seen,’’ he says, 
‘¢to add 37 per cent. to the wages of the agricultural laborers of 
the northern counties as compared with those of the south.’’ 

Arthur Young investigated the question in these same counties 
in 1770. Mr. Caird comparing the rates found by him in 1850- 
1851, with those given by Mr. Young in 1770, ascertained that 
the wag:s paid farm-labor had increased, in eighty years 66 sper 
cent. in the manufacturing counties, and in the agricultural coun- 
ties only 14 per cent., thus demonstrating that this difference was 
both produced and maintained by the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The wages of labor must always be paid out of the value 
of the product. Skilled labor receives two or three times the wages of 
unskilled, because it contributes that much more to the produc- 
tion of the result. Wages then are a measure of productiveness. 

One of the great facts in political economy is, that the value 
of land and labor can only increase in advancing conditions of 
society, and that there can be no real advancement unless they 
both increase together. In a country purely agricultural the in- 
crease in the value of land will of necessity be slow, for there 
are only a few products that will bear transportation to a foreign 
country or to a distant part of the same country. The agricul- 
turist needs a home market to enable him to sell the small and 
perishable products of his farm, and even to keep prices equal. 
This he can only have when the industries of the community are 
diversified. Agriculture is found to be dependent upon the de- 
velopment and diversification of all other industries, and to be 
measured by the diversification. 

In agricultural countries land has very little value compared 
with the value of the personal property. This is shown by look- 
ing first at a savage nation, then at a semi-civilized nation, and 
last at a civilized nation. In savage states of society land has 
no exchange value, no one claiming any particular tract of land 
as his own. It belongs to nobody and at the same time to every- 
body. Among savage states there is no property except personal 
property. As we advance to semi-civilized states we find in ad- 
dition to personal property a small proportion of fixed capital or 
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real estate. Again, as we come to civilized states we find the 
proportion of real estate constantly increasing, and the amount of 
fixed capital to exceed that of personal property. Thus the law 
is established that the proportion of fixed capital or real estate, to 
floating capital or personal property held by any people measures 
the wealth and grade of civilization. 

Among civilized people real estate always preponderates ; among 
Savage, personal property; the greatest prosperity and vital force 
is always found in the former class; the least among the latter. 
For example, the real estate of the States of Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania, as reported in the census of 1860, was 75 
per cent. of the whole property; in the States of Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas it was only 33% of the whole. In one district 
there was diversified industry, and in the other the employment 
of the population was purely agricultural. The vital force of the 
two districts was shown in the late war—one came out of the con- 
flict richer than it went into it, while the other was ruined. 
Slavery, of course, is responsible in a measure for the difference. 
Labor expended upon land gives it its value, for in its primitive 
condition land has no value. A whole continent, without culti-. 
vation, has no value, or scarcely any; the natural yield amounts 
to nothing. An acre in the Western Territories is worth about 
one dollar; in parts of Pennsylvania an acre, as good but no bet- 
ter, is worth about two hundred dollars. Again, an acre in some 
counties of Pennsylvania is worth not more than fifty dollars, 
while an acre of equally productive soil near the city of Philadel- 
phia is worth three hundred dollars; and so the country and the 
world over. In aword, a home market gives value to the farm 
product and, in turn, to the land. Nothing makes or can make 
a home market except diversified industries. 

As the whole value of the land arises from the labor directly 
expended and reflected from outside industries upon it, so the 
farmer is deeply interested in the creation of a local centre of 
manufactures. He will see that farm lands near a great manu- 
facturing city have much greater value than farm lands in the far 
West; he will see that this increased value comes from the de- 
mand for the product of the farm which will not bear distant 
transportation. Should he carry his inquiries further, he will see 
that the value of real estate increases in proportion to the extent 
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and diversification of industries. We are told that the product of 
the farmer is always in demand, that people the world over must 
eat, and that the farmer need not concern himself about other in 
dustries; but in truth no class so much needs the encouragement 
of manufactures, for only by diversification near him can the 
farmer have at command diversification of the products of his 
own farm; in no other way can he have a market for that which 
will not bear distant transportation. The products of a farm that 
bear transportation are not those that yield the best prices. No 
one will deny that home markets give value to land, nor that 
diversified industries create the home market. 

‘A universal principle of association and exchange rules here, 
as it does among all things, animate and inanimate, individual 
and social. Everywhere difference of quality, condition, capacity 
or position excites manifestations of force and exchanges of activi- 
ties. In chemistry combinations of correlated elements develop 
varied and multiplied powers in the atoms of matter, give rise to 
new forms and forces, with something that approaches the miracu- 
lous, in the movements of nature. In astronomy differences of po- 
sition and magnitude produce and determine the motions of the 
celestial bodies.’’ 

Differences alone awaken life; the greater the diversity of or- 
gans, the higher in the scale is the individual. So the more 
diversified the industries of a people, the greater the intelligence 
and force of the nation. There must, however, be harmony—a 
grand system of co-operation between the agriculturist and manu 
facturer; each must acknowledge its necessary dependence upon 
the other. Low-priced raw materials cannot bear the cost of dis- 
tant transportation, and the manufacturing classes cannot afford 
the high-priced. The: higher-priced raw materials—such as 
cotton, iron, lead, silk, wool and hides—will bear the cost of 
transportation, but the low-priced cannot bear the cost without 
adding so much that they are beyond the market value. 

The manufactures of cotton and woolen goods brought from 
beyond the sea are maintained in England, but at a cost to the 
people that cannot well be estimated. Nearly ten per cent. of the 
whole population of England are at this time cared for in the 
poor-houses, while a still larger class are scarcely able to keep 
death, from starvation, from the house. 
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x0od British authorities estimate that five millions of the people 
are removed only one step from pauperism. The absolute disre- 
gard for all moral laws, the utter depravity and the destitution of 
the laboring classes in England are patent to all. ‘‘ This is the 
worked-out result of a system of industry that depends for full 
four-fifths of its raw material and one-fourth of its breadstuffs and 
provisions upon a foreign, and, in the main, a transmarine supply. 
Under this system Ireland, upon which the burden has fallen most 
heavily, has declined 2,820,000 in population since 1841, with 
the natural increase of at least 1,400,000 also lost. Thus it has 
starved, killed and banished full fifty per cent. of the Irish people 
in thirty years; and all this has been done as a necessity under 
the policy of importing foreign raw material, to be: manufactured 
for foreign markets! Low wages must be forced to the edge of 
starvation in England, driving Irish labor still lower, the fearful 
competition of approaching destitution being used to hold down 
the rate of wages low enough to command the foreign markets, 
which the system struggles for. This is what it eventually costs a 
people who persistently violate the law of trade between nations; 
a law that limits exchanges to natural differences of their respec- 
tive products; a law of climate, making supplementary exchanges 
necessary, and therefore right and orderly, allowing, however, a 
temporary accommodation of nations in the infancy of the arts 
by which they are for the time rendered incapable of self-supply, 
but fixing the limits of commerce rigidly at these natural bounda- 
ries—the consequences of transgression, as sure as those of any 
other natural law, being a measure of suffering to the aggressor 
proportioned to the injury inflicted upon the victim.”’ 

Thus it is seen how the manufacturer profits by being near the 
sources of his supplies, and at the same time near the comsumer 
of his product. We have already endeavored to show the depen- 
dence of the agriculturist, the cultivator of the soil, upon the 
more skilled laborer who converts the raw material into shape for 
market. We have the same condition of affairs, that we have in 
England, in all countries that follow her lead. India presents the 
most awful picture; but Turkey and Spain and Cuba all prove the 
same thing. On the other hand, we see what diversified indus- 
try has done for our own country, for Germany, for Russia and 
for France. 
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What we aim to prove is that it is all-important for those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil to encourage the manufacturer 
of cotton and woolen goods, the miner of coal, the worker in and 
miner of iron, and in fact each and every variety of industry. No 
nation exclusively devoted to agriculture can even farm well or 
get full yield from the soil, and must soon be reduced to a state 
of absolute dependence and slavery. 

The movements in business which tend to increase the value of 
lands, under the increased demand for the products of the farmer, 
and the increase of the mechanic and manufacturing occupations 
on which agriculture depends, all tend to the development of 
man, and lift him up higher in the scale of civilization. A true 
system of political economy is one that tends to the advancement 
of the general welfare of the people, and this advancement de- 
pends upon the diversification of all the wealth-producing in- 
dustries of the country. The political party which watches over 
the interests of the people in a true spirit will enact such laws, 
and execute them, as will encourage and stimulate such diversifica- 
tion as will develop all the latent energies of the people and of 
the country they inhabit. This can only be done in our case by 
a strong protective tariff. The protection afforded by the tariff 
of the last ten years has made men of our people, and our nation 
avery rich and powerful one, no longer dependent, but able to 
live within ourselves. In the coming election for President it is 
the duty, and at the same time the interest, of all, to maintain in 
power the party which has faith in protection of our varied 
manufactures, and not to suffer the Free Trade party under the 
lead of Mr. Greeley to grasp the reins of government. 








THE hottest of summers following upon the coldest of winters, 
suggests the law of compensation which Solomon discovered and 
Goethe reiterated as the essence of all finite things. But may not 
the heat of our summer necessitate intense cold next winter, and 
that again bring us a summer as hot as the present, and so on for- 
ever? The weather-wise say not; a compensation may last for 
several years, but runs its course in a cycle of three or at the fur- 
thest of thirteen years, and all things come back again to a start- 
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ing point of equilibrium, each of the later reactions being less 
forcible than its predecessor. 

It is some comfort to know what is the matter this summer. 
That venerable youth, the sun, has been renewing his youth in a 
strange and inexplicable manner, pouring forth whole deluges of 
magnesium vapor through the usually hydrogenic envelope of the 
chromosphere. Tacchini, the Italian observer, who makes the 
report, says: ‘‘It seemed to me as if I could see the whole surface 
of our great source of light renewing itself.’’ He says that both 
astronomers and ordinary observers noticed a difference in the 
color of the sunlight this year. These little evidences of solar 
mutation are enough to make one uncomfortable as to the future. 
We have hitherto looked upon old Sol as a model of sober regu- 
larity, but we are now reminded that he is one of a class, some 
of which have gone out completely after a few flare-ups. If he 
is ‘‘no better than the rest of them,’’ he may take such a freak 
as that into his head, or perhaps may go off on a spree of another 
kind by growing all at once fifty times as bright and hot as at 
present. Science can give us no assurance that he will not. 

It is strange how little adaptability Americans show in this 
matter of climate. Our poets, as Lowell tells us, still eulogize May 
as the month of returning warmth and flowers, because it is so in 
England. Although we have no genuine spring until June, and 
our May is a mixture of the English March and the English April, 
the tradition of May flowers and May warmth clings in our litera- 
ture. Our Roman Catholic brethren are even worse off as an 
ecclesiastical tradition with them confirms the literary one. May 
is ‘the month of Mary,’’ sacred to the lily of Nazareth, for its 
floral beauties and fragrances which are unfortunately confined to 
Europe ; could they change her month in America to October 
with its half-mystic beauties of the Indian summer, the season 
would suit better. 

To come down to minor matters, why do we still follow English 
fashions in building houses with sash-windows which suit the En- 
glish climate, instead of the lattices that would add so much to 
the comfort of our summers, and furnish also better protection 
against the draughts of winter? Is it anything but the dead iner- 
tia of our natural conservatism that makes us copy the windows 
of Middlesex, in Pennsylvania, and retain the climatic fashions of 
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the truly temperate zone in what an old Pennsylvannish-Deutsch 
doctor once called ‘‘ die intemperate zone?”’ 

Another of our superstitious traditions is the use of chairs as 
arest for tired bodies. To rest is to reverse the conditions of 
work, to take out of use the muscles, etc., that have been in ser- 
vice. A chair gives actual rest to just so much of the body as lies 
between the knee and the hip; it gives partial rest to all below 
the knee. To the body proper and the head, and especially to 
the spine, which bears the chief brunt in most kinds of active ex- 
ercise, the ordinary chair gives no rest whatever. To be sure the 
sitter on such a chair may slide forward on the seat so as to re- 
cline backward, but this brings him to sit on the end of the spine, 
a practice which has often caused spine disease. If he rest him- 
self by stooping forward he compresses the lungs and prevents 
their free action, with equally bad effects. After all the Turks 
have some merits. That they tell the truth and expect others to 
speak it, is generally admitted. They also know a thing or two 
about house-furnishing, about the carpets with which they cover 
their floors, and the seats which they provide as resting places for 
the wearied forms of mankind. 





THE current political campaign bids fair to prove the most in- 
tensely personal in all our annals, with the possible exception of 
1832. The two candidates are both so well known, and one of 
them has spent so many years in the freest expression of his views 
about persons and principles, and the old party lines of division 
have been so broken up by recent movements, that the fullest fa- 
cility is given to the men of small calibre and of waspish disposi- 
tion, who abound in all quarters of our politics. We fear that we 
must class Zhe ation among the very worst of these offenders. The 
friends of that weekly looked to it for the beginning of a great 
revolution in the newspaper world, in this very respect, but the 
animus it displays, at present, is of the worst. We gather from 
all its expressions, paragraph and article alike, that while it al- 
most despises one candidate, it hates the other most fervently. 
When Zhe Nation was started, it was spoken of as likely to occupy 
the place held by Zhe Spectator in England, but it has really come 
to occupy just the opposite one. Zhe Spectator is the great anti- 
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cynical organ, the paper that tries to discern good everywhere, in 
friend and opponent alike. Hence the exceeding weight and 
force of its denunciations, when it does denounce, which is not 
often. Zhe Nation is studiously destroying its moral weight by 
every successive issue. It actually looks upon the present strug- 
gle with less fairness, and less of the insight that is born of fair- 
ness, than does the Wew York Herald. It may soon take for its 
motto the explosion of the old grammarian of Renaissance times, 
‘‘May God confound your theory of the irregular verb !’’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


ANNALS OF PHCENIXVILLE AND ITS VICINITY FROM THE SETTLEMENT TO THE 
YEAR 1871. By Samuel W. Pennypacker, Philadelphia: Bavis & Penny- 
packer, 1872. 

Within the last few years there has been a wonderful increase in the number 
of histories of particular places and families, works which, though for the most 
part of merely local or private interest, yet frequently contain matter of general 
interest. The majority of these books have appeared in New England and 
New York, but ot late the mania seems to have spread over the country. Of 
these, the work named at the head of this notice is a fair sample, the larger part of 
it being devoted, of course, to the histories of the neighboring families, 
but not interesting to those outside of the place and families; but some parts— 
that, for example, devoted to the early settlement of the place—would, mutatis 
nominibus, nearly apply to other localities, which of course makes it interesting 
as a specimen; and thenin this volume there is a very nice little bit of colonial 
history, being the account of a quarrel between Governor Denny and the 
Colonial Assembly, in reference to Wm. Moore, one of the justices of the 
peace for Chester county, and father-in-law of Dr Wm. Smith, the first 
provost of the university. To enter at all into the merits of this quarrel, 
would lengthen this notice too much: suffice it to say, that his neighbors, over 
whom he exercised his office of justice of the peace, “‘ moved by envy, malice 
or uncharitableness,” tried very hard to get him removed, in which they were 
seconded by the Colonial Assembly and by the governor, who had an absolute 
veto upon the doings of the Assembly. In conclusion we would notice the 
evidently great research made by the author in obtaining the materials from 
which his volume is made, and which is always laudable, whether in a work 


of this kind or one of more general interest. 
We have also received- from Messrs. D. Appleton & Co,, N. Y., Story of a 


Millionaire, by Miss Muhlbach, and The White Rose, by G. J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville, which we will notice in our next. 





